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warded  tbe  following  despatch  to  his  brother: 

“Ism  saved.  Try  to  break  it  gently  to  my 
wife.  Tit-Bits. 


Loving  words  will  cost  ns  little, 

As  along  through  life  we  go ; 

Let  ns,  then,  make  others  happy— 

If  yon  love  them,  tell  them  so. 

—Eben  E-  Retford, 


A  teacher,  wishing  to  impress  his  class  with 
the  virtue  of  “trying  again,”  said:  “Now, 
suppose  some  one  were  to  go  on,  day  after  day, 
being  good  and  doing  good,  despite  all  tempta¬ 
tions  and  hindrances,  what  wonld  yon  call  it?” 

Perseverance  was  the  word  wanted. 

A  mnltitnde  of  hands  were  thrnst  ont. 
Picking  one,  the  teacher  pointed  to  its  owner 
and  said:  “Well,  what  one  word  would  de¬ 
scribe  its  meaning?” 

“ Monotonons, ”  replied  the  “enfant  terri¬ 
ble.  ’’-Tit-Bits. 


The  Principal  Characteristics 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  It  the  iiopular 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  fine  road-beii  and  courteous  employes.  The 
Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo 
and  Cliicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  unusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  in  position  to  accommodate  this 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort  Write,  wire, 
■phone  or  call  on  A.W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


I’or(cr  Scrvi«‘4‘  on  Coaches  of  Pennsylvania 
llailroad  Trains 

The  e.vtensioii  of  porter  service  to  the  coaches  on  tbe 
principal  trainsof  the  I’eiinsylvania  Railroad  was  be¬ 
gun  several  years  ago.  on  account  of  the  increasing 
]iopularity  of  the  i'ennsylvania  Railroad  standard  coach 
with  tile  American  public 

J'uch  1  ennsylvnnia  Railroad  porters,  in  addition  to 
the  Pullman  imrters,  have  been  in  service  between  New 
York  aim  i’litsburg  on  Western  trains  leaving  New 
York  at  9  35  A  .M..  1  .55  P.  .M.,  5 ,55  P.  M.  daily,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  8.40  A  M.and  13  3  .  P.  M.,  4.30  P.  M.  and  8.50 
P.  .M.  daily,  and  leaving  Pittsburg  at  3.0O  A.  M.,  7.30 
A.  M.,  and  8  00  A.  M.  daily;  also  on  train  leaving  New 
York  at  II)  10  A.  M.  weekdays  for  Wasliiiiglon  and  train 
leaving  Washington  at  .100(1  A.  M.  weekdays  for  New 
York. 

Recently  they  have  also  been  placed  in  service  between 
Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  via  the  Pan 
Handle  Rome,  on  trains  leaving  New  York  1.55  P.  M., 
Philadel|ihia  4  3o  P.  M.,  daily,  and  leaving  Chicago  lO.lte 
A.  M  and  Indianapolis  3 .55  P.  .M.  daily. 

Pennsy  lvania  Railroad  imrters  have  just  been  assigned 
on  the  Wasningtou  and  Buffalo  Day  Express,  leaving 
Washington  7  .50  A.  M.  daily,  and  leaving  Buffalo  9.0O 
A.  -M.  daily.  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  standard  wide- 
vestlbule  coaches,  containing  washstauds,  have  also 
been  added  to  the  equii.ujent  of  these  trains. 


Kctlucctl  Halea  to  Ciiiciniiati  via  tlie  Penn¬ 
sylvania  l{ailroaU,  account  Convention  of 
L'nitetl  Socieiics  of  Chrisiian  Kmlcavor. 


June— Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Stale  De¬ 
partment  of  I.aibor  ;  Brick  Church  Life:  Young  Men  of 
India;  Rochester  Seminary  News;  Bible  Society  Reconi 

Jii/i/-S4>uthern  Workman:  North  American  Review: 
St.  Nicholas;  Atlantic  Monthly;  Scribners;  Assembly 
Herald;  I.Adie8’  Home  Journal;  Harpers  Bazar  Monthly: 
Literary  Digest;  Missionary  Herald;  Angsbury  Suniiay- 
School  Teacher;  Advixiate  and  Guardian;  New  Iduca- 
tion;  School  Journal:  .Sunday-School  Lesson  Illnstrator; 
Review  of  Reviews;  Bookman;  Century;  Advocate  and 
Guardian;  Roanoke  Collegian:  Littell’s  Living  Age;  Tlie 
Forum:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Hsinan  and  tlie 
Philippines:  The  Phrenological  Journal:  Pratt  Institute 
Montuly:  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Scotia  Seminary.  Tliirty-flrst  Annual  Catalogue, 
(^oncord.  North  Carolina,  19(l<i-l901.  Catalogue  of  Fisk 
Unlvers'ty,  Nashville.  Tennessee,  19(l()190l.  Ixluisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  La,  1901.  Tlie  New  York 
Zoi.logieal  Society,  (with  Fiftli  Annual  Reimrt,  Ohjeets 
of  the  Society.  A  Public  Zoological  Park.  Tlie  I’reser- 
vatian  of  our  Native  Animals.  The  Promotion  of 
Zoiilogy.  11  Wall  St.,  New  York.  June.  19ol.  'The  Inter¬ 
national  Institute.  The  Tenth  Report  of  tlie  Atission 
Among  tne  Higher  Classes  in  China,  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid.  .51.  A..  I).  I)  .  American  I’resbyterian  Mi.ssion  I’reas, 
Shanghai,  19oi  A  Speecli  in  Sup;  ort  of  tlie  Moiion  to 
Dismiss  tile  Sul>jeel  of  Confrssional  Itevision,  .Made  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  Gereral  Assemblv  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  iltiurcli,  1«(il ;  Rev.  .Tohn  DeWltt.  Minutes  of 
tl'e  I’resliytery  of  Dubuiiue;  Adjourned  Meeting, 
Novemlier  lO-ll,  19ol. 


“Refrain  not  to  speak  when  there  is  occasion 
to  do  good.  ’  ’ 


“Faith  in  to-morrow  instead  of  Christ,  is 
Satan's  nnrse  for  man's  perdition.  ’ — G.  B. 
Cheever. 


Excitement  is  often  tbe  cause  of  strange 
telegrams,  as  well  as  of  other  manifestations. 
A  man  who  badjbeen  one  of  the  passengers  of 
a  shipwrecked  vessel  was  rescued  almost  by  a 
miracle.  On  arriving  at  a  place  from  which 
he  conld  send  a  telegraphic  message  he  for¬ 


On  accfiunt  of  the  Convention  of  the  United  .-Societies 
Cincinnati  July  6 

to  10,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.npany  will  sell  July 
4  to  6.  from  ail  stations  on  Its  line,  excursion  tickets  to 
Cincinnati  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

These  ticikets  will  be  good  for  return  iiassage,  leaving 
Cincinnati  not  earlier  ttian  July  8,  and  not  later  than 
July  14.  For  specific  rates  and  full  information,  apply 
to  ticket  agents. 


.MARRIED. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City,  'by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Dufiield,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Joanna  B  .'sutton  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  to  the  Rev.  Dr  J.  Ford  Sutton. 


OBITUARY. 

.l^EROME.-In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  18th,  1901,  Rev 
Jerome,  aged  seventy-six  years,  father  of  Rev 
\\  illinm  S.  .lerome,  of  Northville,  Mich.,  and  Edwanl  S. 
Jerome,  of  Cincinnati.  O. 
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CHRIST'S  CHALLENGE  TO  HIS  CHURCH. 

Thomas  C  Hall,  D.D. 

Awake,  O  church,  to  thy  holy  duty  1 
Thy  prayers  and  sii;hs  are  come  before  my  throne. 
Put  on  thy  earb  of  holy,  loving  beauty. 

That  I  may  come,  and  claim  at  last  my  own. 

Make  thee  a  robe  of  love,  and  queenly  crown 
Of  lowly  service  for  a  lost  world’s  life. 

I  cannot  come,  If  coming  I  must  frown, 

I  will  not  come  to  turmoil  and  to  strife. 


I  bore  my  cross,  in  all  its  shame  and  glory. 

Now  in  the  world  I  weep  unseen  its  tears. 

My  heart  yet  bleeds  to  hear  the  shameful  story 
Of  faithless  friends  still  nursing  selfish  fears. 

Why  worsliip  ever  gods  of  force  and  gold  ? 

Shall  priests  applaud  while  hypocrites  oppress? 
And  ye  yourselves  to  mammon  worship  sold. 

Have  ye  no  eyes  for  wrongs  that  need  redress  ? 

Awake,  O  church,  and  make  my  fair  world  sing. 

Free  it  from  chains  hot-forged  by  selfish  greed. 
Then  can  I  come,  thy  glorious  heavenly  King, 

To  find  my  realm  from  sin  and  suffering  freed. 

—The  Merior. 


The  RLingdom 


widely  known  Scaliger  being  professor  of  Greek. 
Students  flocked  to  the  new  acndejiy  from  all 
par  a  of  France,  and  of  the  entire  cont’nent. 
Suffering  like  all  Protestan’ institutions  after  the 
Revocatioji.  it  was  reorganized  by  iinjierial  de¬ 
cree  in  1809,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century 
the  theological  school  counted  manv  prominent 
men  in  its  faculty,  notably  Francois  Bc.nifas, 
Pierre  Encontre  and  Adolph  Monod.  the  most 
celebrated  of  that  remarkable  family  o^  live 
brothers  of  whose  descendauts  there  «re  now 
more  than  twenty  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Ohuridi  of  France. 


Three  Hundred  The  Theological  Faculty  of 

„  „  Montauban  celebrated  its 

Tears  at  Montaiiban  .  .  ,  , 

tri  centennary  the  hr.st 

week  of  last  month.  This  celebrated  institution 
of  learning  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the- Re 
formation,  when  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  a  church  (June  12,  l.oiib),  a  college  (using  the 
word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Eton 
or  Rugby)  was  founded.  In  this  stronghold  of 
French  Protest sntisin,  the  notable  fact  was  the 
union  of  faith  and  of  Biblical  study  with  literary 
and  scientific  culture,  and  this  reputation  is 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  indeed, 
hardly  flattering  to  American  self  respect  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  French  reports  of  the  Tri  centenary 
a  siircastic  reference  to  the  diplomas  given  by  the 
Theological  facult3'of  Montauban  “as  if  the}’  were 
of  no  more  value  than  those  of  the  University  of 
New  Jer.sev’ !  ”  The  religious  history  of  this  cele- 
brateil  school  is  not  less  notable  than  its  scholas¬ 
tic  history.  It  had  its  martyrs  in  the  early  days 
of  persecution  and  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  Protestant  history  wjis  founded 
in  the  (diurch  of  Montauhan  about  as  early  as 
the  church  itself.  The  church  grew  rapidly;  in 
1572  it  |)Ossessed  two  “temples”  and  administered 
560  bapti.sms;  on  Easter  1.59t>,  .f.JOO  persons  ]>ar 
took  of  the  Communion.  Severe  in  its  relig¬ 
ious  di.scipline,  Montauban  became  a  secorul 
Geneva. 

Imme<liately  upon  the  prornul 
A  aiieniy  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 

the  church  of  Montauban  deciiled 
to  add  a  School  of  Arts  to  its  college  or  prepar 
atory  scIkh)!.  In  1598  the  General  S\-nod  issued 
a  decree  for  “  the  Academy  ”  which  was  in  fact 
a  university  with  faculties  o'  law.  medicine  and 
theology.  On  the  2?d  of  October,  lti<X),  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  academy  was  solemnly  read 
in  the  great  temple,  an<l  the  next  year — KiOl — 
the  schools  were  opene<l,  the  celebrated  pastor, 
Jean  Oonstans,  being  Regent,  and  the  even  more 


_  ,  Like  the  other  tri-cen- 

Tlie  Sigoilicance  of  ,  ,  , 

.  „  .  tenarj’,  celebrated  at 

the  Ceieliration 

Nantes  in  1898,  the  sa¬ 
lient  fact  ill  the  celebration  of  last  month  at  Mon¬ 
tauban  is  the  evident  drawing  together  of  the 
different  Protestant  bodies  of  France.  Our 
readers  wilt  recall  to  mind  the  earnest  endeavors 
the  two  wings  of  the  Reformed  Church,  liberal 
and  conservative,  have  been  making  to  find  a 
common  doctrinal  basis  of  union,  and  how  at 
Lyons  two  years  ago  they  decided  to  wait  no 
longer  for  doctrinal  agreement  but  to  come 
together  on  a  common  basis  of  Christian  activity. 
Since  that  decision,  reached  in  October,  18!t9, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  has  made  very 
remarkable  progress,  one  of  its  most  salient  move¬ 
ments  lieing  that  of  “  the  Kingdom ’’  led  bj’ 
Pastors  Wilfred  Monod,  Henri  Merle  d’Aubignii 
and  Elie  Gounelle,  with  its  accompanying  Solid 
arity.  People’s  University  and  other  social  mani 
festations  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  common 
ground  of  Christian  activitj’  having  been  found 
by  the  Reformed  Church,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  same  ba.sis  proposed  included 
other  Churches,  and  as  a  m.-itter  of  fact  not 
only  the  Free  Church,  but  the  laitheran,  Metho¬ 
dist  and,  Bajitist  churches  almost  immediately 
allieil  themselves  with  this  movement.  It  was 
therefore  one  more  e.xjiression  of  a  real  though 
not  a  formal  unity  when  the  ceremony  of  the 
Montauban  tri-centennary  included  not  onl  v  the 
jiresident  (nioderatt>r)  of  the  consistory, ^Ir.  Ra- 
baut,  and  that  of  the  Fraternal  Commission,  in 
other  words,  the  leaders  of  the  conservative 
and  liberal  boilies  into  which  the  Reformed 
Church  is  divideil,  but  also  a  reiireseiitation  of 
the  Free,  Lutheran  anil  Methodi.st  churches. all  of 
whom  indeed  received  their  theological  education 
at  this  Seminarj'.  The  two  imimrtant  jioints 
made  by  Mr.  Bruston.  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in 
his  opiming  address,  were  this  new  spirit  which 
now  permeates  the  French  Churches,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  eipial  rights  of  knowledge, 
piety  and  lilierty,  in  the  iiresent  day  conflicts 
of  the  human  mind. 


English  church  papers  have  maintained  that  the 
present  crisis  lietween  the  High  Church  and  Evan 
gelical  parties  had  no  liearing  as  regards  the 
setiarntion  of  the  State  Church  from  govern¬ 
mental  control.  But  recently  the  attitude  has 
changed.  The  “Churchmen’s  Liberation  League,” 
an  organization  whose  avowed  purjiose  is  Dises¬ 
tablishment.  after  some  years  of  ipiiet  growth, 
now  shows  itself  to  be  of  considerable  jxiwer, 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  In  every  diocese  it 
has  its  sympathisiTs  and  workt'rs.  and  when  it 
holds  conferences,  men  prominent  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  circles  are  present  at  its  discussions.  That 
which  was  suoh  a  bugliear  some  ,vears  ago  is  now 
viewed  by  manj-  as  the  next  necesisarj’  stej)  in  the 
development  of  the  Church.  The  leading  En¬ 
glish  High  Church  paper,  “The  Church  ’rimes,” 
has  taken  the  ground  that  from  its  jxiint  of 
view  the  severance  of  the  relationship  is  ad- 
vi.sahle.  Possibly  the  crisis  is  accentuated  just 
at  jiresent  by  a  not  improbable  contingency  In 
case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  as  Prime  Ministerl  has  the  |>ower  of  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  bi.shop,  his  succe.s.sor  mag  lie  a 
non-churchman.  And  in  that  case  the  dominant 
party  would  have  to  endorse  the  ap|M)intment  of 
a  bishop  by  one  who  might  be  a  Unitarian.  To 
tho.se  who  follow  at  all  closely  the  workings  of 
the  English  ecclesia-stical  mind  there  is  something 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  way  in  which  arguments 
are  btung  brought  up  to  prove  the  neces.sity  of 
freedom  from  governmental  contro'i,— arguments 
which  we  have  no  need  for  in  our  land. 

The  iH'rils  of  over  church- 

A  Union  Chiircli 

mg  communities  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  where  in  some  small 
towns  a  half  dozen  denominational  enter|)ri.ses 
cumlier  the  ground  which  one  strong  Christian 
church  couhl  cultivate.  Denominational  comit)’ 
is  still  a  thingtohe  desired, and  isby  no  means 
an  accomplished  fact,  much  as  optimistic  writ¬ 
ers  may  jiicture  it  as  being  im'sent.  Theoretic 
all}'  it  is  accepted,  but  practically  it  is  held  in 
alieyance.  Due  example,  however,  has  come  to 
our  notice.  A  union  church  has  just  been  estab 
lished  in  King’s  Lynn.  Norfolkshire.  England,  a 
town  of  above  29,090  inhabitants.  The  agency 
ojierating  was  the  Free  Church  Couiu-il,  and  as  a 
result  si'veral  small  enterprises  have  la-en  com 
billed  into  one  central  Evangelical  Church 
When  the  Christian  conscience  is  awakened  to 
the  advantages  of  combination  in  economy  of 
labor  and  of  concentration  in  impact,  then  it  will 
not  be  possilile  to  chronicle  this  King’s  Lynn 
<-hurch  as  a  singular,  and.  indeed.  imii|ue  oper¬ 
ation  in  English  church  circles. 


Signs  are  not  wanting  of  a 
KiikIInIi  Cliiireli  .  ,  . 

growing  movement  within 

IllfieHtalillshiiieiit  ,,  ,  , 

the  (  hiirch  of  England 
which  is  working  fora  breaking  away  from  State 
control.  The  attitude  of  the  non-conformist 
bodies  is  well  known,  and  from  their  point  of 
view  is  j)“rfectly  .jiistilied.  It  has  always  been 
held,  however,  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Establishment  were  loyal  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
union  between  Church  and  State,  Indeed,  the 


.■\  typical  illustration  of  the 

Krliuieii*  I'HrMi-eii-  ,  -  ,  ,, 

way  in  which  the  Russian 

lion  III  KimsiH  ,  .  . 

authorities  are  maintaining 
the  unity  of  thi*  faith  comes  from  Odessa.  The 
police  discovered  a  |»laco  where  a  couple  of  dozen 
|teople  were  met  together.  .Arrests  were  made  of 
all  that  could  be  .aiiitiired,  'Fhe  evidence  showed 
that  the  com|>any  was  engaged  in  a  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  a  Bible  was  o|H‘n  on  the  table 
The  man  who  owned  the  house  said  that  they 
had  met  as  Christians  to  jiray  and  rea<l  the  Bible 
in  accordance  with  the  method  described  in  the 
Acts  of  the  .Apostles.  The  court  was  satisfied 
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that  the  accused  were  Stundists  and  sentenced 
sixteen  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment. 


The  Gifford  Lertures 
fur  1901 


The  lectures  on  the  Gifford 
foundation  at  Edinburgh 
University  are  being  given 
this  year  by  Professor  James,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  British  pa[)ers  are  delighted  at  the 
vivacious  way  in  which  the  Professor  presents 
the  dee|>est  i)sy<rhoIogical  speculations.  In  a 
recent  lecture  he  disctissed  the  mind-cure,  which 
he  declared  to  be  “no  mere  silly  appeal  to  the 
imagination,”  but  a  genuine  religion.  He  dis¬ 
covered  a  psychological  similarity  between  the 
mind-cure  movement  and  Lutheranism  and 
Wesleyanism  ;  further  its  rapid  growth  and 
therapeutic  triumphs  made  it  pos.sible  that  it 
wouhl  play  a  correspondingly  great  part  in  the 
evolution  of  popular  religion.  For  instance,  to 
the  «iuestion  “What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?” 
Luther  aiid  Wesley  answered,  “You  are  saved 
now,  if  you  would  but  ladieve  it.”  .\nd,  .simi 
larly,  to  the  question,’  ‘  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
sound,  whole,  well?”  the  mind-curer  answered, 
“You  are  sound  and  well  already,  if  you  did  hut 
know  it.”  Most  jfeople,  we  imagine,  will  be  dis 
posed  to  tjuestion  the  exactitude  of  the  (piotation 
from  Luther  and  Wesley,  and,  further,  whether 
••|)opular  religion”  claims  them  as  its  founders. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  Professor  James  to  criticise 
him  before  his  l)ook  is  is.sued. 

An  intere.sting  service  was 
nedh.atioii  of  First  Presbyterian 

VfiiiiiowK.  Ohurch  of  Bal>ylon,  L.  I.,  last 
Sunday,  June  HO,  when  wiinlows  tiommemor- 
ating  the  Rev.  Gaylord  L.  Moore,  the  Kev. 
Charles  W.  Coo|>er,  the  Rev.  James  McDougall, 
Ph  D.,  the  Rev.  James  O.  Nightingale  and  five 
others  were  dfslicated.  Two  memorial  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Dietrich  I.rf)ng 
commemorating  respectively  the  windows  on  the 
west  side  and  those  on  the  ea.st  side.  There  was 
much  fine  music. 

Work  on  the  new  Madi.son 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
is  going  on  well,  hut  until  its 
completion  the  special  meetings  of  the  church 
will  l)e  held  in  the  |>ari.sh  house,  which  will  stmui 
he  opened  at  804  East  Eighty-second  Street. 


A  New  Farlitli 
Hftuae 


Tlio  Newf'hiirch 
Ht  Sun  Salvadt>re 


First  llaptlst 
Itiirini;  Rummer 


Fourth  .Vv^ine 
l^esh)  leriau 


A  Few  Pastoral 
Vacatiaus 


The  vested  choir  of 
Calvary  Methodist 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Roderick  Terry, 
of  the  South  Collegiate  Ohurch, 
will  spend  his  vacation  in  New- 
jiort.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Bliss,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  will  go  to 
Norfolk ,  Conn. .  for  the  month  of  August. 

It  consists  of  eighty 
voices  and  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening  it  gave 
a  special  musical  service.  The  programme  con¬ 
tained  the  anthem  The  Holy  City,  Mendelssohn’s 
motet.  Hear  My  Prayer  and  excerpts  from  the 
oratorio  of  Elijah.  The  choir  will  not  sing  again 
until  September. 

Last  Sunday  evening  the  Rev. 
Madison  C.  Peters,  in  the  Sumner 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  began  a  .series  of  jiatriotic  lectures,  his  topic 
lieing  “  Our  Present-Day  Immigration  a  Peril  to 
Our  Republic.” 


of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  rich 
in  the  fruits  of  Christian  service.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  large  numbers  that  this  church  had 
gathered  out  of  the  world  to  the  Lord  Jesus 


For  the  Italian  mission  of  the 
Prot*‘stant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 


Patriotic 

LecturcH 


THE  DIAMOND  CELEBRATION  AT  PEEK- 
SKILL. 

As  our  readers  have  already  been  informed, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill 
celebrated  its  seventy  fifth  anniversary  last 
week,  the  church  having  been  organized  June 
25,  1826.  The  celebration  began  with  the 
morning  service  on  Sunday,  when  the  present 


.sioii  Society  will  he  built  on 
lots  latfTy  secured  at  8H9  Bnatme  Street.  It  has 
been  found  impracticiihle  to  remodel  the  See 
House  in  Lafayette  Place,  into  a  church,  as  was 
at  first  icoposed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  1.  N.  llahleman, 
the  pastor,  will  spend  his  va¬ 
cation  in  the  CatskilD.  The 
church  has  just  clo.sed  a  remarkable  year.  More 
than  100  i>ersons  have  been  hapt  zed  since  last 
Octol)er  and  more  than  200  memliers  have  been 
added  in  two  years.  The  income  of  the  church 
has  ht-en  increased  Iw  several  thousjiiid  dollars. 
Dr.  Hald-man  has  just  laihlished  a  volume  of 
letters  written  to  the  church  to  l)e  read  on  Fri. 
<lay  evenings,  while  he  is  away  on  hisjvaca 
tion.  During  July  the  [Uilpit  will  be  occu;)ied 
by  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Sullivan  ;  August  4,  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Holloway,  <)f  the  Thirty-third  Street  Baptist 
Church;  August  11,  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Toy;  August 
18,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLaurin;  August  25,  the  Rev_ 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  and  Septendter  1,  the 
Rev  Dr.  J.  M.  Stitller  will  preach.  There  will 
lie  no  e'ening  service,  hut  the  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  prayer  meetings  will  lie  continuetl. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Buchanan 
occupied  the  pulpit  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening  for  the  last  time 
before  his  departure  for  Europe.  The  morning 
sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary 
So<*Tety. 


REV.  ALVAII  U.  FEBSENDKN. 


pastor,  the  Rev.  Alvah  Grant  Fessenden,  con¬ 
ducted  the  services  with  the  help  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Robinson  of  Pelham  Manor,  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Requa  of  Noroton,  and  the  Rev.  I.  O. 
Rankin  of  Peekskill.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  who  was  for 
twenty-two  years  and  until  189S,  pastor  of  this 
church.  Mr.  Smith’s  text  was  Heb.  vi.  1,  Let 
iiK  (JO  on  to  perfection,  and  the  sermon  was  a 
strong  plea  for  something  more  than  “the  fun¬ 
damentals.’’  We  ought  to  outgrow  something 
of  the  early  principles  of  Christian  liife  and 
reach  out.  We  should  not  tie  up  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Twenty-third  psalm. 
There  are  too  many  half  starved  Christians ; 
too  much  milk  and  too  little  meat.  There  are 
too  many  negative  Christians,  who  abstain 
from  sin;  too  many  prohibitive  Christians, 
who  will  not  do  this  or  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  They  look  too  much  at  the  correct  con¬ 
duct  but  do  not  look  at  their  corrupt  heart. 
There  are  too  many  Sunday  Christians  and  too 
few  seven  day  Christians.  We  want  religion 
in  the  household,  in  the  store,  the  shop,  the 
nursery,  the  kitchen  The  church  is  nothing 
but  what  we  are.  The  church  does  nothing  but 
what  we  do.  The  church  gives  nothing  but 
what  we  give.  The  ohurch  says  nothing  but 
what  we  say.  Ours  is  the  brain  and  the  heart 
with  which  the  church  thinks  and  feels.  There 
are  two  classes ;  those  that  go  on  and  those  that 
fall  back.  We  are  either  going  on  or  falling 
back.  We  are  never  standing  still.  Mr.  Smith 
rejoiced  because  the  three-quarters  ofa  century 
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Christ.  He  rejoiced  in  the  missionary  spirit 
that  had  been  engendered  and  developed  in  the 
church,  that  the  church  was  supporting  one 
who  in  distant  lands  was  talking  and  working 
for  Christ.  The  church  must  press  on.  It 
was  much  easier  to  wear  the  laurels  of  the  past 
than  to  win  laurels  for  the  future.  Press  on 
and  on  and  ever  on. 

The  history  of  the  church  was  read  by  Elder 
S.  R.  Knapp,  and  a  beautiful  letter  from  the 
Rev.  John  N.  Freeman  of  Cleveland,  for  eight 
years  a  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  Sunday-school  children  took  part  in  the 
afternoon  service,  a  very  interesting  historical 
narrative  being  read  by  Mr.  Dudley  C.  Has- 
brouck.  Treasurer  of  the  school.  The  chief 
speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Senator  Chann- 
cey  M.  Depew,  who  gave  a  delightful  remini¬ 
scent  address,  this  having  been  his  church 
home  all  his  life  and  that  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother  before  him.  His  reminiscences 
of  the  ministers  of  the  old  time,  in  part  serious, 
in  part  humorous,  were  in  his  happiest  vein. 
In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Straus  of  the 
Second  Chnrch  and  the  Rev.  H.  de  Vries  of 
the  Reformed  Chnrch  took  part,  and  Moderator 
Robinson  brought  the  greetings  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery,  many  letters  of  greeting 
were  read,  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory  spoke.  On 
Monday  evening  a  large  reception  with  greet¬ 
ings  from  many  pastors  of  other  churches. 

The  history  of  the  First  Chnrch  is  thus 
briefly  resumed  in  the  Highland  Democrat  of 
Peekskill,,  which  published  the  proceedings  of 
the  celebration  in  full : 

It  was  organized  June  25,  1925.  The  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  H.  Leggett,  installed 
December  14,  1826.  He  preached  three  years. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  William  Marshall, 
who  began  preaching  in  the  spring  of  1831. 

He  left  in  the  fall  of  1843.  On  November  1, 
1843,  the  Rev.  David  M.  Halliday  D.  D.  was 
installed,  and  his  pastorate  continued  until 
October  20.  1867.  On  May  14,  1868,  the  Rev. 
John  N.  Freeman  was  installed  and  filled  the 
pulpit  until  January  5,  1876. ,  when  the  pastoral 
relations  between  him  and  the  church  were 
dissolved.  On  June  25,  1876,  the  Rev.  J.  Rit¬ 
chie  Smith  was  installed.  He  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  April  23,  1898,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  Rev.  Alvah  Grant  Fessenden 
was  called. 

The  present  ofiScers  of  the  church  are:  El¬ 
ders— Uriah  Hill  Jr.,  Corn^ins  A.  Pngsley, 
Sanford  R.  Knapp,  T.  M.  Stewart,  William 
Mabie,  Frank  Requa.  Deacons— John  B.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Alonzo  Darrin.  Trustees— William  L. 
Dyckman,  Dudley  O.  Hasbrouck,  Alonzo  Dnr- 
rin,  Sanford  B.  Knapp,  Frank  M.  Dain. 
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THE  WEEK’S  REPoRT. 

We  are  hearing  every  day  from  visitors  from 
other  cities  words  of  warmest  commendation 
both  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  idea  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  Tent  Evangelist 
and  for  the  completeness  and  charm  of  the  Tent 
itself,  with  its  many  conveniences  and  lively 
setting  of  park  ways  and  park  lands.  Espe- 
eially  have  we  heard  this  from  those  who  have 
been  attending  the  sessions  of  the  “Congress 
•f  Religions,’’  which  met  in  Buffalo  last  week 
and  Monday  of  this  week. 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  pleasanter  spot 
•r  a  more  charming  environment  of  such  gath¬ 
erings,  than  the  Tent  has  been  these  fair  June 
afternoons. 
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ing  on  the  idea  that  we  shoo  /learn  as  one  of  rose  and  asked  for  the  prayers  of  the  men  pres- 
the  first  lessons  of  the  century  not  to  be  afraid  ent  and  twenty  announced  their  purpose  to 

begin  the  Christian  life.  Nearly  all  these 

- young  men  remained  to  talk  with  Mr.  Smith 

and  other  workers  who  gathered  about  him. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers  of  the  Collegiate 
(Marble)  Church  of  New  York  City,  gave  three 
helpful  and  inspiring  sermon  i  on  the  following 
three  days  of  this  week,  his  topic  on  Monday 
being  The  Wanderer,  in  which  Mr.  Myers 
bronght  out  new  truths  from  the  old  and  be- 
loved  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  On  Tuesday,  his 
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of  God;  that  we  must  learn  to  say  nature  with- 
tbat  we  should  begin  to 


The  people  of  HolTalo  ahh  (he  vieitore  at  the  ally  acd  loved  hiip,  eome  who  ha<l  only  koowD 
xpositioD,  appreciating  that  a  rare  treat  and  loved  his  reputation. 

.,  .  ...  ^  HKV.  .IKNKI.V  I,I,OYD  .lONBH 

as  necessarily  in  store  for  them,  gathered  in  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  meeting  in  charge 

)ry  large  numbers  on  Saturday  evening  to  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  subject,  Christ’s  Appeal  to  the  Freedom  of 
»ar  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  speak  on  The  largely  attended.  About  four  hundred  men  Man,  was  an  eloquent  protest  against  a  man’s 
aties  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  They  were  listened  to  a  manly  stirring  address  by  Evan-  excusing  his  failures  with  the  plea  of  heredity. 
It  disappointed,  for  Dr.  Hale  in  his  delight-  gelist  B’red  B.  Smith  of  Chicago,  on  A  Strong  environment,  or  custom.  On  Wednesday  with 
wif  gave  a  straightforward  talk,  enlarg-  Man.  At  the  close,  some  thirty  yonng  men  the  topic.  Not  Ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  Mr. 
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Myen  made  a  helpful  and  strong  plea  for  that 
kind  of  Christianity  which  giyes  a  man  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he  gave  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Paul  was  not  ashamed  and  why  we 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  Myers’s  addresses  were  three  straight¬ 
forward  Christian  talks  and  several  who  attend 
all  of  the  meetings  came  forward  and  thanked 
Mr.  Myers  for  the  help  that  he  had  given  them. 

The  numbers  increased  each  evening  that 
Mr.  Myers  spoke,  and  although  at  first  known 
only  to  a  few  he  could  not  help  but  leave 
Buffalo  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  made 
many  new  friends  an  had  helped  and  strength¬ 
ened  not  a  few. 

On  Thursday  evening.  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas 
of  Chicago  spoke  on  The  Loss  of  Not  Knowing. 
Dr.  Thomas  is  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Religions.  Peculiar  interest  attached  to  his 
appearance  upon  the  platform  by  reason  of  the 
announcement  just  made  by  the  press  of  the 
country  that  an  unnamed  benefactor  in  the 
West  has  given  a  fund  of  one  million  dollars 
to  be  administered  by  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  “People’s  churches’’  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ideas  and  plans. 

After  showing  with  slow  and  convincing 
emphasis  the  great  loss  the  world  has  suffered, 
and  is  suffering,  in  its  power  to  be,  to  have 
and  to  do  by  reason  of  its  “not  knowing,’’  he 
illustrated  at  the  close  by  pointing  out  the 
loss  to  the  E.xposition  in  not  having  such  a  tent 
as  this  irithin  the  gates  and  not  just  outside; 
the  directorate  ought  to  have  permitted  it 
within  the  gates;  they  ought  to  have  erected  it 
themselves;  it  was  their  loss  because  they  did 
not  know. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  (xannett  D.  D.  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Rochester,  spoke  on 
Friday  evening  upon  the  topic.  The  New  Orth 
odoxy,  the  New  Unitarianism,  the  New  Uni- 
versalism;  should  they  be  three  or  two  or  one? 
Tho.se  who  know  Dr.  Gannett  and  his  great 
longing  for  Christian  unity  cannot  doubt  which 
of  the  alternatives  he  believes  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  His  conclusion  was  an  eloquent  plea 
for  reconciliation  and  for  a  united  effort  of  the 
Church  in  the  face  of  the  accumulating  evils 
of  society.  Mr  .Tones,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  of  Religions,  who  spoke  on  Saturday 
evening  will  be  reported  next  week.  The 
afternoon  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  Religions 
have  been  held  in  Tent  Evangelist  this  week. 
Very  strong  and  inspiring  addresses  have  been 
delivered  at  both  these  gatherings  thus  far 
held. 

One  of  the  preachers  in  Tent  Evangelist 
writes:  On  one  of  the  evenings  a  German- 
American  who  had  been  attending  a  number  of 
the  tent  services  came  at  the  close  and  shook 
hands  with  ns  and  said,  “I  am  a  Catholic,  but 
we  don’t  hear  any  such  sermons  in  my  church 
as  1  have  heard  in  this  tent. 

l(l'I.I.KTIN'  KUK  WKKK  .I11I.Y  K-14. 

Monday,  July  8,  the  Rev.  William  Hayes 
Ward  D.  D.  of  New  York  City,  editor  in-chief. 
New  York  Independent;  subject.  What  Does 
Qod  Value  in  Himself? 

Tuesday,  Dr.  Ward;  subject,  Compromises 
in  Religion. 

Wednesday,  July  10,  Dr.  Ward;  subject.  The 
Longing  of  the  Church  for  Unity.’’ 

Rally  meetings  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Thursday,  July  11. 

Friday,  July  12;  speakers,  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark  D.  D.,  General  Secretary  C.  L  Baer 
and  others 

Sunday,  July  13,  at  4  P.M.  Men’s  Meeting, 
in  charge  of  Y'onng  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  _  _ • _ 

»  The  weekly  expenses  of  the  work,  including 
ground  rent,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


THE  WILL  AND  THE  WORD. 

Decision  is  conquest;  and  victory  waits  on 
the  word  that  declares  the  will.  We  cannot 
make  too  much  of  the  will  of  Ood,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  fail  to  regard  the  will  of  man.  In 
all  this  world  of  ours  the  conquering  force  is 
will,  and  of  all  human  speech  the  mightiest  is 
the  word  which  will  inspires  and  crystallizes. 
The  jewels  of  speech  are  many;  but  the  great 
gems  are  the  decisive  words  of  a  great  resolve. 

The  splendors  of  history  are  not  in  speech 
but  in  action;  but  as  great  deeds  are  seem¬ 
ingly  sadden,  impulsive,  instinctive,  so  great 
words  are  few,  simple,  strong,  final  and  fateful. 

One  of  the  finest  commencement  orations  had 
for  its  theme:  “I  Will.’’  We  commend  to  our 
College-born  men' and  women  the  magic  mys 
tery  of  that  imperial  declaration.  Who  lives 
up  to  that  cannot  falter,  and  the  safeguard  of 
such  an  ideal  makes  it  morally  sure  that  he 
cannot  fail.  A  new  star  rises  on  a  life,  a  new 
chorus  of  the  morning  stars  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  sky  into  song  triumphant  and  glorious, 
when'the.great  of  soul  put  all  the  majesty  of 
will  into  words  that  shall  alway  shine  and 
shall  never  be  recalled. 

A  charming  writer  has  protested  that  men 
and  women  write  too  much  and  do  too  little. 
His  contention  is  that  we  do  not  live,  but  write 
and  talk  about  living.  He  proves  that  men  do 
not  believe  in  hell  or  heaven,  because  they  talk 
so  freely  of  them;  and  he  is  quite  agreed  with 
the  old  sage  who  says  that  our  fathers  had  no 
creeil  because  they  wrote  one  an<l  left  it  for  us, 
while  they  went  their  creedless  way.  This,  if 
cynical,  is  yet  delightfully  suggestive.  The 
preponderance  of  words  implies  either  an  excess 
or  a^want  of  will.  The  ethical  quality  of 
speech  grows  fine  and  feeble,  in  this  view, 
and  men  and  women  who  write  so  much  and 
talk  so  freely  of  conduct  and  character,  in 
fancy  or  in  the  abstract,  are  hopelessly  mud¬ 
dled  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Yes,  the  knights  of  the  pen  are  not  valiant 
for  the  truth,  but  for  the  tourney;  not  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  right,  but  for  theatrical  display; 
not  absorbed  in  the  crucial  issue,  but  filled 
with  the  tension  and  complexity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  And  yet  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  true 
man  may  find  stimulus  in  such  disclosures. 
Analysis  that  goes  too  far  for  decency  must  be 
condemned  and  avoided;  but  the  deep  things 
of  human  life,  its  loves  and  woes,  wound.s,  re¬ 
grets,  despairs,  may  be  sounded  so  as  to  make 
a  real  man  wise  and  a  true  woman  yet  more 
strong  and  true.  We  were  reading  lately  a 
College  discourse  which  held  to  the  immorality 
of  things  written  simply  to  excite  or  amuse,  in 
the  mistaken  view  of  intense  sobriety  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  forest-subduing 
Puritans.  But  we  are  none  the  less  sure  that 
the  wilderness  of  modern  fiction  has  need  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  lire  for  guidance  by  day 
and  protection  by  night,  if  our  modern  book- 
pilgrims  are  not  to  perish  in  its  wastes. 

One  of  our  great  needs  to  day  is  a  true  sanc¬ 
tifying  of  speech ;  another  is  a  holy  union  of 
the  will  and  the  word  in  every  one.  Talk  is 
a  profession,  the  printed  word  is  a  power 
reaching  the  souls  of  men.  One  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  papers  are  preaching  from  one  press  to 
more  people  than  all  our  pulpits  together. 
And  this  power  is  to  be  and  must  be  purified, 
ennobled.  Then,  too,  the  wills  of  men  must 
be  lifted  up  out  of  the  swamps  of  mere  emo- 
tionism;  the  “men  of  action”  need  a  purpose, 
and  this,  for  the  most  part,  comes  to  them 
from  without.  Beyond  the  urgency  of  his 
own  needs,  a  man  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  his 


capacity  for  want  of  a  word  to  kindle  all  hie 
powers. 

Now  the  talking  to  men  for  mere  effect,  the 
preaching  by  press  or  pulpit,  simply  to  please, 
fiatter  or  attract,  becomes  manifest  sin.  The 
wrong  is  two-fold  and  far  reaching.  For  a 
man’s  will  that  fails  to  provide  him  with  mo¬ 
tive  power  degenerates  into  waywardness  and 
obstinacy  in  evil  courses.  Coming  so  near  to 
fatalism  as  our  catechism  does,  it  yet  teaches 
the  great  truth  by  inference  that  God’s  call  in¬ 
cludes  a  “renewing  of  onr  wills.  ”  The  wan¬ 
dering  will,  the  volatile  purpose,  the  emotional 
earnestness,  are  simply  angels  of  death.  There 
is  no  omen  for  evil  that  casts  such  shadow  on 
before  as  this  lack  of  union  between  sound 
speech  and  solid  truthfulness  of  purpose. 
Preaching  lacks  it ;  literature  lacks  it.  The 
will  and  the  word  are  not  together  for  all  seri¬ 
ousness.  They  play  apart,  coquette  a  little, 
pretend  to  stage  unity  and  show  secret  hostil¬ 
ity,  or  like  the  restless  spirits  of  men  and 
women  declare  independence  and  go  their  way. 
There  is  a  libertinism  of  speech  which,  as  Dr. 
van  Dyke  says  of  art,  is  truth  undressed.  It 
is  the  wayward  word  stripped  of  purpose  and 
divorced  from  the  holy  union  to  the  masterful 
will. 

In  fine,  the  most  immoral  word  to  day  is  a 
twaddle  which  teaches  nothing;  the  word  is 
right,  but  the  purpose  is  astray,  the  will  is 
wanting  or  else  is  perverted  and  disloyal.  To 
correct  the  bad  tendencies  of  literature,  to 
counteract  the  enervation  of  a  flood  of  books 
and  talk,  to  evoke  deeds  out  of  the  “darkening 
counsel  by  words,”  to  lift  up  a  standard  of  at¬ 
tainment  like  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast,  a  nil- 
ometre  on  the  stream,  to  make  men  see  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  revere  tbe  one,  reprobate 
the  other,  there  must  be  a  will  that  rules  the 
word,  that  dominates  impulse  and  controls 
desire.  Some  commanding  wills  are  wanted. 
Great  wills,  exalted  wills,  holy  wills,  courage¬ 
ous  wills.  A  very  few  will  do.  Man  of  action, 
man  of  speech,  this  is  your  day  if  you  but  will 
it  so,  will  it  now  and  will  it  forever!  There 
is  a  sacrament  in  the  world  that  records  the 
will.  That  one  word  changes  all  the  world. 
Speak  it  once,  and  a  new  word  is  created  out 
of  chaos.  If  we  express  the  royal  spirit  of  the 
coming  century  it  should  be  a  splendid  youth 
with  eye  alight  and  aloft  and  over  his  head 
the  star  of  morning  and  a  scroll  with  the 
legend  writ  in  tire,  unfailing  as  light,”  I  will.” 


TIIK  F.VTHKK  OF  ANT  -SKMITIS>I. 

Our  leading  article  last  week  made  mention 
of  the  famous  Court  preacher  of  Berlin,  Stacker, 
as  the  father  of  anti-semitism.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind 
than  is  furnished  by  this  great  and  in  many 
respects  most  admirable  man.  Tenaciously 
conservative,  violently  anti-semite,  anti-liberal 
and  anti  democratic,  he  is  yet  the  leader  of 
Christian  socialism  in  Germany,  the  daring 
antagonist  of  Bismarck,  the  prophet  of  a  theo¬ 
cratic  society,  to  be  ruled  not  by  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  but  by  God  himself.  As  the  first 
step  toward  tbe  realization  of  that  dream  he 
essayed  to  oppose  to  Jewish  liberalism  and 
social  democracy  the  party  of  Christian  So¬ 
cialists  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  utter  not 
only  in  the  pulpit  and  in  popular  assemblies, 
but  also  in  the  Reichstag,  such  words  as  are 
not  often  heard  in  such  places;  he  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  inspire  a  hundred  thousand  work¬ 
ing  men  with  his  ideal  of  Christian  socialism ; 
more  important  still  he  succeeded  in  awaking 
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the  Latheran  Ohuroh  from  the  moral  depres¬ 
sion  which  had  overcome  it,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  half  centnry,  when  Berlin  was  the 
most  irreligious  city  in  Europe,  and  counted 
more  theatres  and  casinos  than  churches  in  its 
limits.  It  was  while  he  was  court  preacher, 
in  1878,  that  he  founded  the  “working-men’s 
Christian  socialist  party,’’  and  through  all  the 
years  that  followed  he  braved  the  power  of 
Bismarck,  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  the  mud¬ 
throwing  of  the  socialistic  press.  Praying, 
battling,  giving  himself  without  stint  or  re¬ 
serve  to  the  cause  to  which  he  deems  himself 
called,  gaining  a  point  to-day,  overwhelmed 
with  defeat  to-morrow,  condemned  by  the 
courts,  ridiculed  by  society,  vituperated  by  his 
enemies,  be  has  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in 
his  holy  war,  and  now  in  his  old  age  as  for¬ 
merly  in  his  prime  he  is  still  the  protagonist 
of  the  cause.  He  preaches  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  lectures  often  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
leads  his  party,  rules  his  church,  and  is  still 
in  the  first  rank  of  popular  agitators,  of  par¬ 
liamentary  orators  and  of  Gospel  preachers. 
Such  is  the  man  who  organized  antrsemitism, 
not  from  any  hatred  of  the  Jew  as  such,  but 
because,  as  he  sees  it,  the  permanent  success  of 
the  Jew  not  only  in  acquiring  wealth,  but  in 
attaining  professional  and  social  eminence,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christian 
socialism  as  he  understands  them.  A  singular 
mixture  of  unselfish  devotion  and  wrong  headed 
pertinacity,  he  commands  the  respect  of  those 
who  most  sincerely  deprecate  his  position  in 
this  respect. 


Editorial  Notes 


If  our  distant  subscribers  are  disappointed 
*s  receiving  their  Evangelist  in  time  for  their 
Sunday  reading,  let  them  not  blame,  but  sym¬ 
pathize.  The  fiery  heat  of  four  of  the  six  days 
while  the  paper  was  being  made  were  enough 
to  “ take  the  starch  out  of’’  everybody  from 
printer’s  devil  to  editor.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
personnel,  but  the  press  rollers  that  “wilted,’’ 
or  rather,  that  melted,  and  could  not  perform 
their  allotted  task.  When  things  come  to  such 
a  pass  the  most  self-denying  good  will — and 
our  force  have  been  heroically  kind  this  week 
— will  not  avail  to  bring  a  paper  out  on  time. 

Hamilton  College  at  its  recent  Commence¬ 
ment  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  the 
Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  ; 
the  Rev.  George  Hubbard  Payson,  Rahway, 
N.  J.  ;  the  Rev.  James  Fairbairn  Brodie,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass.,  and  LL. D.  upon  Edwin  Baylies, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hon.  Channcey 
Shaffer  Truax,  New  York. 


The  Nashville  Bible  Institute  has  passed  re¬ 
solutions  highly  honorable  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Morse  Hodge  D.  D.,  who  as  already  noted  is 
leaving  that  institution  to  become  an  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  this  city. 
Among  other  things  it  characterizes  Dr.  Hodge 
as  a  scholar  whose  present  excellent  attain¬ 
ments  and  whose  insatiable  thirst  for  truth 
give  sure  promise  of  uncommonly  large  ac¬ 
quirements  in  the  near  future.  “We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  bis  untiring  and  self-denying  work 
has  given  a  fruitful  and  permanent  method 
and  a  decided  impetus  to  modern,  progressive 
and  wholesome  Bible  study  wherever  earnest 
souls  have  closely  touched  him.” 

The  Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  Twenty-third  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church,  Denver,  Col.,  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Denver  at  its  recent  meeting  adopted 
resolutions  expressing  the  high  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Smiley  is  held. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  that  excellent  but 
struggling  institution,  the  Bible  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  contemplating  a 
removal  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  be  near  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  This  Semi¬ 
nary  has  earned  pre-eminence  for  efficiency  in 
Bible  teaching,,  and  for  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Sunday  school  problem,  and 
though  it  is  noE  expected  that  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  merged  in  the  Seminary,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  proximity  will  be  very  great. 
The  Seminary  is  about  to  offer  supplemental 
course-  in  pedagogy,  psychology  and  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  courses 
of  the  Bible  Normal  College  will  be  opened  to 
Seminary  students  and  vice  versa. 

The  year  book  of  the  Market  Square  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Hnrrisburgh,  Rev.  J.  Ritchie 
Smith  pastor,  is  a  model  of  fulness  and  com- 
peteness.  Every  organization  of  the  church — 
and  they  are  some  thirty  odd — is  reported  in 
full,  there  are  complete  reports  from  Sessions, 
Deacons  and  Trustees,  a  list  of  members  with 
address,  date  of  membership  and  indication  of 
the  place  of  each  in  the  church,  as  scholar, 
teacher,  visitor,  etc.,  and  the  date  and  method 
of  membership,  with  many  other  details.  There 
are  now  981  members,  a  net  increase  of  8:S,  aud 
the  amount  contributed  for  all  purposes  was 
120,747.18. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Walnut  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Philaelphia  shows  Dr. 
Stephen  W.  Dana’s  charge  to  be  in  a  fiourish- 
ing  condition.  There  are  616  Sunday  scholars 
and  teachers,  a  Home  Department  of  210  mem¬ 
bers  and  16  visitors,  a  very  efficient  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society,  an  active  Woman’s  Visit¬ 
ing  Committee  reporting  1,097  visits  and  other 
women’s  and  children's  organizations.  The 
Italian  Mission  of  the  church  is  of  peculiar 
importance;  the  young  men  of  the  mission 
have  organized  an  Italian  Educational  Club. 
The  Ushers’  Association  and  the  men’s  meet¬ 
ings  are  interesting  features.  The  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  is  1,123  with  a  net  gain 
of  37.  The  Twentieth  Centnry  Fund  reports  a 
total  of  |19,()tit  in  cash  and  pledgee,  and  “is 
still  climbing,’’  writes  Mr.  Patterson  DuBois, 
Clerk  of  Session,  who  prepared  the  report. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Monger  D.D.  for  fifteen  years 
pastor  of  the  United  Church,  New  Haven,  has 
resigned  the  active  pastorate  and  become  pas¬ 
tor  emeritus.  In  his  farewell  sermon  he 
warned  the  people  against  laying  too  much 
emphasis  upon  preaching,  and  laid  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  the  prayer-meeting,  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  the  missionary  and  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  organizations  as  ‘ ’centres  of  lite  whence 
radiates  whatever  of  life  is  in  them  and  meas¬ 
ures  its  inffuences.  A  church  that  subsists 
on  preaching  has  its  analogy  in  the  lowest  life 
in  creation,”  he  said.  This,  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  New  England  preachers,  is 
impressive. 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Paris  having 
brought  in  the  names  of  M.  Menegoz  and  M. 
Bonet- Maury  as  candidates  for  the  diaconate 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  Auguste  Sabatier,  The  former 
as  .chosen.  Theologically,  M.  Menegoz  is 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  M.  Saba¬ 
tier,  being  with  him  the  leader  of  that  fede- 
istic  school  of  which  Sabatier  so  warmly 
and  cogently  expounded  the  principles  in  the 
third  Book  of  his  Outlines  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Religion.  It  was  objected,  however, 
that  he  is  a  Lutheran  not  only,  but  the  dean 
of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Paris, 
and  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to 
hold  two  such  positions  at  once;  but  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  M.  Menegoz  is 


widely  held  helped  to  neutralize  this  objection. 
Prof.  Bonet-Manry  is  doubtless  more  widely 
known  than  he  outside  of  France,  owing  to 
his  political  activity ;  he  is  at  present  not  only 
a  Senator,  but  also  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  which  M.  Sabatier  was  Dean.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
possible  candidates  for  the  position.  The  can¬ 
didate  must  be  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he 
must  have  been  a  teacher  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  The  required  degree  is  given  in 
France,  like  Ph.  D.  in  this  country,  only  for 
cause,  and  the  number  of  D  D.  s  is  very  few. 
Among  the  names  talked  of  by  the  papers,  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  had  announced  the  candidates, 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  that  of  Pastor 
Wilford  Monod  of  Rouen,  the  son  of  Pastor 
Theodore  Monod,  so  widely  known  in  this 
country,  and  himself  a  leader  in  the  new 
“Kingdom”  movement,  “Messianism, ’’  as  it 
is  beginning  to  be  called,  and  the  author  of 
several  striking  books  along  these  lines.  He 
is  at  present  a  candidate  for  the  degree  ofD.  D. , 
and  has  “made  the  preliminary  stage”  as  a 
lecturer;  but  be  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  Dean. 

The  longevity  of  ministers  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb.  A  reader  of  The  Church 
finds  that  of  twelve  deceased  clergymen  whose 
age  was  given,  the  youngest  was  sixty-four,  the 
remaining  eleven  were  seventy  years  old  at  the 
least,  and  four  were  over  eighty.  The  average 
age  of  the  twelve  was  over  seventy-seven. 

More  and  more  the  Church  is  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  her  duty  to  imitate  her  Master!  n  (joing 
iibiiut  doing  good ;  not  intrenching  herself  in 
some  synagogue  or  sanctuary  and  expecting 
the  people  to  come  to  her.  The  evangelistic 
movement  in  Philadelphia,  the  tent  meetings 
held  in  this  city  last  summer,  show  that  we  are 
bginning  to  understand  this  duty.  In  Boston 
of  late  years,  the  Common  has  been  the  Sunday 
stamping  ground  of  all  sorts  of  noisy  “babblers 
of  strange  doctrines,  ”  as  the  Congregational- 
ist  says,  “where  all  vagaries  and  isms  are  ex¬ 
pounded  to  the  listening  multitudes,”  but  now 
there  are  also  two  or  three  preaching  stations 
of  another  sort.  Among  others  the  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Lawrence,  occasionally 
preaches  there.  Why  cannot  public  parks  and 
village  commons  and  the  fields  around  country 
settlements  be  utilized  during  the  hot  weather, 
even  to  the  closing  of  the  adjacent  church,  now 
and  again? 

Among  the  Summer  Schools  whose  name  is 
now  Legion,  the  Winona  Assembly  and  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  which  opens  July  1,  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind. ,  takes  good  rank.  The  lecturers 
engaged  are  Dr.  Russell  Conwell  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mr.  Arthur  P’allows  of  England,  Dr.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  Senator 
Charles  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Robert  8. 
McArthur  of  Calvary  Baptist  (.’hnrch,  N.  Y., 
and  a  host  of  others.  The  Bible  Conference 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  of  New  York,  will  open  August  17, 
closing  August  27.  Among  the  speakers  and 
teachers  are  Drs.  Purves,  Cornelius  Wodfkin, 
Mnnhall,  the  Rev.  John  McNeil  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley  of  the  McAuley  Mission, 
New  York,  and  many  others. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Borden,  an  article  from 
whose  pen  appeared  in  last  week’s  Evangelist, 
has  removed  from  South  Auburn,  Neb.,  to  El 
Reno,  Okla. 

Mr.  John  O.  Ilavemeyer  of  Yonkers,  whose 
interest  in  many  good  works  and  especially  in 
Sabbath  observance  is  well  known,  has  issued  a 
leaflet,  setting  forth  in  a  seies  of  brief  proposi¬ 
tions  tbe  reasons  for  Subbath  observance,  and 
asking  well  disposed  people  to  heed  them  no) 
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only  for  their  own  sake,  but  from  public  ipir- 
ited  and  benerolent  motiveB. 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Alexander  D.D.  of  Cen¬ 
tre  Church,  CrawfordBville.  Ind.,  has  accepted 
a  call  from  Beckwith  Memorial  Church,  Gleye- 
land,  O. 

This  ie  Independence  Day  in  the  Philippines, 
too.  To-day  civil  authority  supersedeB  military 
government,  although  the  same  man.  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  is  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Having  been  president  of  the  military  commis¬ 
sion  he  now  becomes  civil  governor. 

Mr.  Archibald  Van  Orden,  having  passed  a 
sncoessful  examination  before  Presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting,  and  having  been  duly  licensed 
to  preach,  is  now  assisting  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sea  and  Land,  whose  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Dennison,  is  absent  on  a  tour  around  the  world. 
Mr  Van  Orden  had  done  much  class  and  club 
work  in  this  church  while  pursuing  his  Semi¬ 
nary  studies  and  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people. 

The  Rochester  Presbytery  News  for  June 
■ays:  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  McAll  Mission  work  in  France  for 
this  country,  spoke  in  the  Brick  and  Third 
Churches  of  this  city  on  a  recent  visit.  The 
Doctor  feels  sure  that  evangelical  religion  is 
maing  snre  and  steady  progress  in  France,  and 
that  inroads  are  being  made  upon  the  infidelity 
so  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

The  thousands  of  American  friends  of  Dr. 
Barnardo,  the  apostle  to  the  poor  waifs  and 
■trays  of  London’s  streets,  will  learn  with  re¬ 
gret  of  his  severe  illness.  Since  New  Year’s, 
Dr.  Barnardo  has  been  laid  aside  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  which  has  compelled  him  to 
keep  to  bis  bed.  Recently,  owing  to  a  slight 
improvement,  he  was  taken  to  the  baths  at 
Nenheim,  in  Germany,  for  special  treatment. 

A  good  idea  in  the  line  of  profitable  vaca¬ 
tions  for  ministers  is  that  which  takes  Dr. 
Hanson  of  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church, 
London,  and  Professor  Iverach  of  Aberdeen 
University,  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Both 
these  ministers  are  to  fill  prominent  pulpits  for 
a  number  of  months.  Who  knows  but  what 
we  shall  see  our  "big  men’’  go  to  Cuba  or 
Puerto  Rico  some  winter  or  spring  to  preach 
to  the  new  congregations  there? 

It  is'pleasant  to  read  the  roll  of  honor  of  that 
valued  friend  of  Dr.  Field,  whose  picture  was 
given  a  few  years  ago  in  these  pages.  Lord 
Kelvin.  Probably  there  are  very  few  men 
whom  all  nations  have  delighted  to  honor  to 
the  Fame  extent  as  they  have  honored  that 
grand  old  man  of  science.  From  Qneen  Vic¬ 
toria  he  had  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Victorian 
Order, from  France  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
from  Germany  the  Order  Pour  le  M*  rite.  He 
also  possesses  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium 
and  the  Order  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil.  Of  all 
these,  however,  the  German  Order  Pour  le 
Mi'Tite  is  probably  the  most  distinguished,  for 
it  is  rarely  given. 

Appearances  indicate  that  reform  in  the 
management  of  Russian  universities  is  immi¬ 
nent.  The  new  minister  of  education.  General 
Vannovsky,  is  sending  out  circulars  to  various 
educational  institutions  of  the  empire  asking 
what  changes  are  deemed  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient,  says  the  School  Journal.  He  would 
likke  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
most  concerned,  the  rectors  and  other  high 
officials  of  the  universities  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected ;  whether  students’  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  permitted;  what  kind  of 
a  reception  university  courts  or  courts  of  honor 
for  students  would  be  likely  to  receive;  bow 
better  relations  between  pupils  and  professors 
can  be  brought  about. 


A  TIMELY  TEXT. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D.D. 

* '  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me.  Therefore 
shall  I  not  be  confounded ;  therefore  have  I  set 
my  face  like  a  fiint ;  and  1  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  ’  ’  This  is  a  timely  text  for 
every  young  man  or  woman  who  has  just  grad¬ 
uated  from  school  or  College  and  is  about  en¬ 
tering  on  the  battle  of  practical  life.  It  has 
the  ring  of  a  bugle  in  it.  Let  every  beginner 
in  the  only  life  worth  living  write  it  on  his 
heart.  It  will  do  two  things  for  him ;  it  will 
obeer  him  when  he  gets  discouraged ;  it  will 
rebuke  him  when  he'gets  puffed  up  with  self- 
confidence  and  presumption. 

The  idea  that  any  of  us  can  ever  get  beyond 
the  need  of  help  is  insane.  The  richest  mer¬ 
chant  becomes  such  by  the  help  of  his  employes 
and  his  customers ;  the  successful  lawyer 
rises  by  the  aid  of  his  teachers,  his  "authori¬ 
ties"  and  bis  clients.  Nobody  succeeds  in  sec¬ 
ular  affairs  who  is  such  a  fool  as  to  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  his 
neighbors.  If  entire  independence  of  others 
is  folly  in  things  secular,  in  religion  all  at¬ 
tempted  independence  of  divine  aid  is  self- 
destruction.  I  have  watched  some  presump¬ 
tuous  beginners  in  the  Christian  life  whose 
idea  was,  "I  will  do  it,"  but  very  soon  like 
Bunyan’s  pilgrim  when  he  undertook  to  "show 
off"  before  Faithful,  they  are  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  secret  of  the  failure  of  more  than 
one  young  Christian,  yes  and  of  more  than  one 
young  minister,  has  been  overweening  self- 
confidence.  A  happy  [  thing  is  it  if  failure 
chastises  into  humility  and  reliance  on  God. 
"He  that  trustetb  his  own  heart  is  a  fool." 

This  is  a  timely  text  to  discouraged  minis¬ 
ters.  They  are  very  abundant  in  these  days. 
One  is  disheartened  by  the  difificnlty  to  gather 
and  to  hold  a  congregation.  Another  by  the 
lack  of  good  backing  in  hs  efforts  to  do  the 
Master’s  work.  Another  is  heart  sick  over  his 
thin,  lifeless  prayer-meetings.  Another  mourns 
over  the  scarcity  of  conversions.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  discouragement,  there  is  but  one 
resource,  and  that  is  to  lay  strong  bold  on 
God. 

Our  extremity  is  his  opportunity.  When  a 
child  of  God^honestlyiand  fervently  cries  out, 
"Lord,  lam  weak;  without  thee  I  can  do 
nothing ;  pity  my  weakness  and  come  straight¬ 
way  to  my  help,"  then  commonly  the  worst  is 
over.  The  daylight  is  at  hand.  Trying  times 
are  these  for  the  best  of  ministers.  Increasing 
disrespect  for  the  Sabbath,  increasing  worldli 
ness,  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with  skep¬ 
ticism  make  faithful  Gospel  work  no  child’s 
play.  The  lesson  that  we  ministers  are  being 
taught  is — in  God's  love, in^God’s  srtength,  and 
in  the  direct  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
only  help.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  faithful 
servant  of  his  ever  laid  hold  of  duty  with  a 
sincere,  humble,  self-renouncing  spirit  and  an 
earnest  cry  for  help,  and  was  left  unheard  and 
unblessed. 

This  timely  text— for  it  suits  a  vast  many 
cases  in  life — settles  three  things.  The  first 
one  is  the  true  believer’s  i>fcurity.  "The  Lord 
will  help  me;  therefore  I  shall  not  be  con¬ 
founded.’  The  Hebrew  word  signifies— I  shall 
not  be  pn*  to  root  or  discomfited.  He  who  has 
the  Lord  Jesus  on  his  side  and  at  bis  side  can 
never  be  defeatd.  That  Gibraltar  has  never 
been  captured.  "None  shall  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands."  Omnipotence  said  that  I  Satan 
knows  it;  why  should  not  we? 

The  second  result  is  "There¬ 

fore  I  have  set  my  face  like  a  flint."  A 
whiffling  compromising  type  of  politicians  once 
went  by  the  name  of  "dough-faces. ’’  But  this 
text  describes  a  fearless,  steadfast,  dependent 
on  God  as  Jiiut-fured.  He  is  not  afraid  of  a  lash 
or  a  laugh,  of  a  scoff  or  a  scourge.  If  God  be 


for  him,  what  cares  he  who,  or  how  many  may 
be  against  him? 

The  third  blessing  wrapped  up  in  this  pre¬ 
cious  passage  is  terenity  of  soul.  "I  shall 
never  be  ashamed."  Paul  was  a  wonderfully 
calm  and  composed  man.  He  never  worried, 
never  turned  purple  in  the  lips,  and  never 
apologized  for  bis  plain,  heart-searching' 
truths.  Neither  should  we.  What  a  triple 
coat  of  mail  this  passage  is;  it  gives  us  se¬ 
curity,  steadfastness  and  serenity  of  soul.  It 
makes  ns  safe,  strong,  humble-minded  and 
peaceful.  What  a  wealth  of  blessings  I  They 
are  all  assured  to  the  person  who  trusts  God 
as  his  or  her  almighty  Helper.  This  is  a 
timely  motto  for  everyjyoung  man  or  woman 
who  is  entering  on  the  'practical  business  of 
life.  It  is  a  motto  forj^new  converts.  '^It  is  [a 
tonic  for  troubled  ministers.  It  is  [a. 'golden 
watchword  for  the  walls  of  our  fprayer-rooms. 
Therefore  let  us  come^  boldly  to  the  ^throne  of 
grace  for  help  in  every|[honr2of{nsed.2  IThe 
bell-rope  of  the  prayer  of  faith  reaches  up  te 
the  everlasting  Throne. 


MEMORIES  OK  FRIENDS. 

The  death  of  Dr.  J.JAspinwalllHodge  comes 
to  ns  who  remain  as  a  loss^and'a  surprise.  [  He 
was  in  life  and  health  but  lately,'^  he  was  in 
full  career  with  his^chosen^work*  and  his  ar¬ 
dent  sympathy  with  all  that  concerns  his 
church  and  country.  And  the  end  [of  earth 
was  near ;  it  came  on  a  Sabbath]  and'be  went 
quickly  away.  This  we  believe  is  as  he  would 
have  bad  it ;  God  calls  us  often  as  we  desire. 
For  that,  when  the  shock  is  past,  we  are  de¬ 
voutly  grateful  and  profoundly  fslad.  The 
most  vivid  picture  of 'our  brother,  beloved  in¬ 
deed,  is  his  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  col¬ 
ored  people,  by  the  sea  at  Narragansett,  'so 
long  bis  summer  home,  in  which  he  [pictured 
in  all  fidelity  of  faith'the  instant  sanctification 
of  the  believer  at  Lis  death.  This  vision  of 
"sudden  glory"  is  befitting  our  thought  of  him 
to-day.  We  were  not  by  to  see  him  fall,  we 
could  not,  as  wo  wished,  be  present  at  his 
burial.  But  we  think  offhim  as  soaring  up  to 
God  like  a  strong  angel  triumphing  over  death, 
victorious  and  forever  glad.  To  ^bave  been 
with  him  in  Presbytery,  to  have  had  him  in 
our  home,  to  have  counseled  with  him  on  many 
and  grave  questions,  was  to^find'a  royal  spirit, 
to  love  a  pure,  unselfish  manhood.  The  church 
at  large  will  honor  him  as  he  deserves ;  but  we 
shall  do  more.  We  cherish  bis  memory  and 
miss  him  always  Life  to  ns  is  ever  brighter 
for  the  glory  of  the  gates  he  left  ajar. 


How  pleasantly  familiar  to  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  of  days  before  the  Reunion  is 
the  name  of  Villeroy  D.  Reed!  He  was  to 
New  Jersey  what  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  was  to 
New  York.  These  names  represent  an  era  in 
the  church  which  ended  before  they  passed 
away.  They  lived  and  the  Church  was  better; 
they  die  and  it  is  poorer  for  such  loss.  Yet 
are  they  ours  still.  And  if  from  their  higher 
seats  they  move  our  hearts  to-day,  their  mes¬ 
sage  is  one  of  love  and  joy  and  peace.  The 
fathers  were  not  fighters  only ;  they  also 
greatly  loved.  We  think  the  true  irenicon  is 
the  loemory  of  the  old  guard,  softened  by  the 
silence  after  battle,  and  touched  with  that 
radiance  of  the  sky  where  "the  seting  sun  of 
life  goes  down  into  the  glories  of  heaven." 

And  still  another  strong  son  of  New  England 
piety  and  worth.  Elder  Oliver  8.  Carter,  of 
the  First  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  goes  home 
to  his  honored  rest.  Of  such  as  he  we  need 
not  wait  for  death  before  writing  his  eulogy  in 
marble.  At  any  time  in  bis  career  the  good 
we  say  of  him  now  could  have  been  well  and 
safely  spoken.  R,  A.S. 
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W-  R.  Richards,  D.  D. 


Address  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 
young  Missionaries  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Building  New  York  June  1 1  to  19,1901. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  a  paper  on  the 
Intellectual  Life  of  the  Missionary,  bnt  1  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  subject  was  not 
of  my  selection.  I  should  not  wish  anyone  to 
think  that  I  regard  tlie  intellectual  side  of  our 
life,  the  most  important  side, 'or  this  subject 
one  of  the  great  subjects  of  the  Conference. 
For  those  you  must  look  elsewhere  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary. 
The  Bible  and  the  missionary ;  The  missionary 
and  his  relation  to  Christ ;  those  are  the  im¬ 
perial  themes.  Our  business  in  this  world  is 
to  be  serving  men  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
the  essential  condition  of  success  is  not  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  it  is  such  faith  as  will  hold  os  close  to 
him.  The  intellect  is  simply  one  of  the 
instruments  of  that  service,  like  the  hands  and 
the  feet  and  the  tongue  and  the  purse.  1  wish 
to  say  this  with  all  possible  emphasis,  now 
at  the  start,  that  having  said  it  I  may  go  on 
without  fear  of  misunderstanding  to  affirm  that 
among  all  these  subordinate  instruments  of 
service  the  intellect  is  peculiarly  noble,  and 
worthy  of  our  reverent  care. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  highly  we  value 
any  gift,  ask  how  deeply  it  would  affect  ns  to 
see  the  gift  wasted  or  desecrated;  and  when¬ 
ever  great  intellectual  gifts  have  been  devoted 
to  a  base  use,  you  know  how  the  world  is 
offended  by  the  prostitution.  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  tragedies  of  the  Old  Testament  when 
Ahitbophel,  whose  wisdom  was  as  the  oracle 
of  Ood,  turned  traitor,  and  again  when  wise 
Solomon  gave  himself  to  idols.  And  we  have 
all  shuddered  at  Pope’s  terrible  phrase  con¬ 
cerning  our  English  philosopher,  “the  wisest, 
brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.’’  It  was  be¬ 
cause  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  the  wisest,  that 
one  might  call  him  the  meanest.  So  every 
instinct  tells  ns  that  this  gift  of  reason  is 
noble;  and  Scripture  conflrms  the  testimony. 
The  Old  Testament  holds  one  whole  depart¬ 
ment  of  ‘wisdom’’  literature ;the  greatest  man 
of  the  old  dispensation  was  a  man  learned  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  greatest  of 
the  new  was  the  prize  scholar  in  the  school  of 
Gamaliel;  it  is’said  of  our  Lord  himself, when 
growing  up  toward  his  mission,  that  he  in¬ 
creased  in  wisdom;  and  hie  own  summary  of 
human  obligation  reaches  a  kin4  of  climax  in 
the  phrase:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  mind’’  (Matt.  xxii.  37).  So 
the  intellect  is  a  gift  to  be  valued  and  treated 
with  reverent  care  by  every  Christian. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scripture  warns  us  against 
a  kind  of  wisdom  that  is  foolishness  with 
God,  a  science  falsely  so  called;  and  Jesus 
returns  thanks  that  things  hid  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  have  been  revealed  to  babes. 
Yon  remember  also  the  famous  dream  of  St. 
Jerome  when  he  thought  he  was  set  to  choose 
between  Cicero  and  Christ,  as  if  classical  study 
and  Christian  faith  were  mutually  exclusive, 
and  we  can  feel  a  sort  of  truth  at  the  basis  of 
such  a  vision.  Even  a  missionary  might  be 
confronted  by  such  an  alternative.  Bnt  that  is 
because  classical  study,  or  any  other  intellect¬ 
ual  pursuit,  has  so  often  forgotten  its  subordi¬ 
nate  position  and  claimed  that  of  mastery. 
The  pride  of  intellect  has  needed  many  a  re¬ 
buke.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  this 
divine  gift  of  human  reason  is  a  chief  servant 
of  the  truth,  a  very  noble  instrument  to  use  in 
service  of  God.  And  not  all  the  dreams  of  St. 
Jerome,  or  of  all  the  other  saints,  could  pre¬ 
vent  those  same  classical  literatures  from  pass¬ 


ing  into  the  service  of  the  church  and  render¬ 
ing  a  noble  service  for  the  discipline  of  her 
ministers;  or  could  prevent  those  same  min’ 
isters  of  the  church  from  taking  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  education  as  a  most  important  part 
of  their  service  to  the  world,  or  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  stirring  up  a  reformation  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  sixteenth.  Whatever  the  fears  of 
the  faithful,  God’s  providence  has  so  ordered 
things  through  all  the  ages  past  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  man’s  mind  has  been  made  to  minister 
on  the  whole  to  the  progress  of  the  true  faith. 
The  school  and  College  have  stood  almost  side 
by  side  with  the  church  at  the  basis  of  our 
civilization.  The  position  of  the  intellect  is 
subordinate,  to  be  sure ;  it  is  only  an  instru¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  instruments 
ever  given  any  creature  with  which  to  love 
and  serve  his  Creator. 

So  the  task  assigned  me  to-day,  which  is  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  missionary,  is  worth  performing.  Just 
as  one  would  urge  you  not  to  throw  away  wan¬ 
tonly  any  other  good  gift  of  God,  so  he  must 
urge  yon  most  of  all  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
this  gift.  Just  as  a  physician  would  urge  you 
to  care  for  the  health  of  your  body,  not  at  all 
as  a  counsel  of  selfish  prudence,  bnt  because 
without  bodilylhealth  yon  cannot  expect  to  ren¬ 
der  the  full  service  for  which  God  is  sending 
you  to  your  field  of  labor;  so  any  true  friend 
would  charge  von  to  maintain  the  health  of 
your  mind.  Yon  would  be  slighting  and  dis¬ 
honoring  almost  the  best  gift  of  your  Creator, 
unless  yon  do  what  yon  can  to  keep  your  mind 
in  condition  for  its  healthiest  activities. 
What  are  the  rules  for  maintaining  health, 
physical,  spiritual  or  intellectual?  Mr.  Moody 
used  to  say,  when  asked  how  to  make  young 
converts  strong  and  well,  “Give  them  plenty 
to  eat,  and  plenty  of  work.’’  The  proper  rule, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  my  duty  to- day  to  en¬ 
courage  yon,  as  best  I  can,  to  keep  up  the  habit 
of  giving  your  minds  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty 
of  work. 

We  need  encouragement  in  it,  most  of  ns; 
there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  At 
least  I  know  it  is  so  here  at  home.  The  days 
are  crowded  with  endless  routine,  and  the 
weeks  slip  by,  and  often  at  the  end  I  remember 
with  shame  that,  except  for  a  few  chapters  of 
Scripture,  I  have  hardly  rend  a  page  from  Mon¬ 
day  morning  to  Saturday  night,  that  would 
permniifiitly  enrich  and  strengthen  the  mind 
of  any  rational  ireatnre.  In  some  ways  I 
should  think  these  difficulties  might  be  still 
greater  abroad;  but  the  need  cf  intellectual 
nourishment  would  also  be  greater  abroad. 
For  here  in  a  land  of  Chrisitian  culture,  one 
is  brought  near  a  host  of  wholesome  intellect¬ 
ual  influences  that  help  him  almost  without 
effort  of  his  own,  bnt  I  should  suppose  these 
must  be  almost  entirely  lacking  on  the  average 
mission  field.  If  your  minds  are  to  be  fed  out 
there,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have  to  take 
pains  yourselves  to  provide  the  food. 

So  let  me  venture  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
how  one  might  hope  to  keep  his  mind  healthily 
fed  and  healthily  at  work.  And  first  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  things  about  the  intellectual 
activities  that  directly  grow  out  of,  or  minis¬ 
ter  to,  your  work  as  missionaries ;  and  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  things  about  the  intellectual 
activities  that  might  conduce  to  your  own 
mental  health. 

I.  First  then  the  intellectual  activities  that 
properly  grow  out  of,  or  minister  to  your 
work  as  missionaries.  And  remember  our  em¬ 


phasis  now  rests  on  the  word  intellectual. 
Often  you  will  be  looking  at  this  same  work 
in  its  other  aspects  moral,  devotional,  spirii- 
nal.  The  fact  remains  that  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  missions  involves  a  host  of  intellectual 
problems,  peculiarly  perplexing  intellectual 
problems.  And  unless  some  one  girds  up  the 
loins  of  his  mind  to  attack  them,  the  Lord’s 
cause  will  suffer.  When  the  time  comes  for 
hard  study  it  is  a  heresy  to  suppose  that  faith 
or  prayer  can  take  the  place  of  hard  study.  I 
remember  a  heretic  of  that  sort  in  College,  a 
man  averse  to  study,  but  addicted  to  what  be 
was  pleased  to  call  prayer ;  and  the  story  about 
College  was  that  be  used  to  spend  the  morning 
amusing  himself  in  one  way  and  another  till 
within  five  minutes  of  recitation,  and  then 
rush  into  his  bed-room,  and  fall  on  his  knees 
and  pray  that  he  might  not  be  called  up.  His 
prayer  was  answered  in  his  own  suspension  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Phillips  Brooks  used  to  tell  of  his  own 
first  attendance  at  prayer  meeting  when  he 
first  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alex¬ 
andria;  and  his  dismay  at  listening  to  the 
prayers  of  some  of  his  classmates.  It  seemed 
to  him  he  must  be  hopelessly  distanced  by  men 
who  had  reached  such  heights  of  spiritual  at¬ 
tainment.  But  when  he  listened  to  some  of 
them  the  next  morning  in  the  recitation-room 
he  was  reassured ;  for  it  was  not  only  evident 
that  some  of  them  had  not  learned  that  lesson, 
but  that  they  bad  never  learned  any  lesson. 
Their  zeal  was  sincere, he  said;  they  bad  steam 
enough  in  the  boiler:  bnt  the  trouble  was  that 
the  boiler  bad  never  been  connected  with  the 
engine.  They  bad  never  learned  how  to  do  any 
honest  work  with  their  minds.  Now  in  a  field 
which  offers  so  many  hard  intellectual  problems 
as  that  of  the  foreign  missionary,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  who  would  serve  his  Lord  suc¬ 
cessfully  must  be  careful  to  connect  his  boiler 
and  his  intellectual  engine.  Whatever  zeal  he 
has,  a  goodly  portion  of  it  ought  to  flow  into 
the  honest  culture  and  exercise  of  his  mind. 

I  find  it  easier  for  me  to  think  myself  into 
the  place  of  those  who  go  out  as  ordained  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  so  I  speak  specially  to 
them;  but  many  of  the  suggestions  w’ould  apply 
to  others  as  well.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
missionary  preacher,  because  he  is  a  mission, 
ary,  should  use  bis  mind  energetically  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  present  God’s  truth  to  the  people.  I 
mean  that  he  must  not  uegl*tct  the  intellectual 
side  of  his  preparation;  he  should  take  special 
pains  not  to  miss  the  benefit  of  the  floods  of 
new  light  that  are  pouring  upon  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  interpretation  in  our  day. 
You  cannot  expect  much  time  for  that  kind  of 
study,  no  one  in  active  ministry  can;  and  yon 
cannot  have  access  to  many  books;  bnt  even 
the  scantiest  missionary  library  might  afford 
room  now  and  then  for  one  of  those  fascinating 
volumes  by  which  Professor  Ramsay  has  been 
opening  up  the  whole  chapter  of  Paul’s  work 
in  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor;  “St.  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  Roman  citizen’’;  or  hie  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Galatians,  or  such  a  book  as  G.  A. 
Smith's  recentYale  Lectures  on  Preaching  from 
the  Old  Testament,  or  Brace’s  Apologetics,  or 
Kingdom  of  God.  Even  a  few  hours  of  careful 
reading  in  such  a  book  will  sometimes  set  yon 
at  a  new  point  of  view,  the  gaining  of  which 
has  cost  the  scholars  of  the  world  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  struggle.  And  when  you  do  gain 
it,  you  are  enabled  to  see  a  host  of  Biblical 
facts  more  nearly  in  their  true  relations;  and 
a  pastor  is  not  dealing  fairly  with  his  future 
bearers  unless  he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of 
that  exacter  knowledge  when  it  is  made  pos¬ 
sible.  No  matter  how  ignorant  they  may  be, 
they  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  any  increase  of 
accuracy  in  your  knowledge.  So  the  intellect 
must  be  used  and  used  vigorously  for  the  proper 
study  of  Scripture.  That  part  of  theintellectua 
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life  mast  be  looked  after.  Then  joo  take  the 
hard  problems  of  practical  miisionary  adminis¬ 
tration,  connected  for  instance,  with  snch  a 
snbject  as  self-support  of  mission  churches.  I 
think  every  missionary,  man  and  woman, 
ought  to  have  some  intelligent  apprehension  of 
what  that  problem  really  is:  what  attempts 
have  been  made  to  solve  it,  and  where  they 
have  failed,  and  where  they  have  partly  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  what  the  most  thoughtful  men  have 
said  about  it,  from  one  point  of  view  or  an¬ 
other.  You  must  not  disdain  the  prosaic 
methods  of  accurate  book  keeping.  When  yon 
reach  your  field,  find  out  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  the  churches  of  your  own  missicn  have 
been  moving  toward  self-support  within  the 
last  ten  years,  or  away  from  it;  and  if  away 
from  it,  what  prospect  there  is  that  they  will 
ever  turn  round.  This  is  a  purely  intellectual 
problem,  you  see,  mathematics,  as  much  as 
building  a  bridge  or  auditing  the  accounts  of 
a  bank.  We  are  not  trusting  God,  we  are 
tempting  God  if  we  try  to  make  faith  or  prayer 
a  substitute  for  bard,  honest,  patient,  mental 
work  in  a  matter  like  this.  Take  snch  an 
epoch-making  book  as  Dr.  Nevius’s  Methods  of 
Mission  Work ;  for  a  good  many  years  to  come 
every  thoughtful  missionary  of  our  church  will 
need  to  know  that  book  thoroughly ;  and  he 
ought  to  know  also  what  has  been  said  by 
equally  devoted  men  in  criticism  of  some  of 
his  positions;  there  are  two  sides.  Evidently 
the  whole  Church  of  God  Is  concerned  to  know 
which  is  right. 

So  yon  might  well  study  such  a  field  as 
Korea,  and  inform  yourselves  definitely  and 
accurately,  what  is  peculiar  in  the  methods  or 
conditions  of  our  mission  in  that  country  to 
give  it  so  great  an  advantage  over  many  of  the 
other  missions  in  this  one  matter  of  self-sup¬ 
port.  It  is  a  purely  intellectual  problem  and 
your  whole  College  course  did  cot  furnish  such 
abundant  opportunity  for  honest  exercise  of 
mind  as  yon  will  find,  if  yon  look  for  it, in  these 
problems  of  self-support  of  mission  churches. 

Then  you  take  all  the  problems  connected 
with  education,  primary  education,  and  the 
higher  education.  It  ought  to  be  understccd 
that  many  friends  of  missions  at  home  are  agi¬ 
tated  and  anxious  over  these  questions,  as  ccn- 
cerns  our  Colleges  in  India,  for  instance; 
whether  they  are  conducted  in  a  way  best  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that  country.  But 
the  mission  schools  and  Colleges  do  not  stand 
out  alone;  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
make  ns  feel  the  solidarity  of  the  race;  for 
when  yon  speak  the  word  education,  Christian 
education,  you  are  touching  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  modern  civilization  for  America 
as  for  Asia;  and  if  yon  over  there  can  do  any¬ 
thing  toward  its  solution,  we  over  here  may  be 
rt  aping  the  benefit.  When  a  man  of  conse¬ 
crated  intelligence  like  General  Armstrong,  or 
Hot  ker  T.  Washington  going  down  South,  makes 
a  little  progress  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
blacks  in  the  South,  there  is  not  a  state  in  the 
Union  which  will  not  reap  the  benefit  from  it 
in  its  public  and  private  school*.  And  as  yon 
go  out  to  India  or  China  or  Japan  or  Africa  to 
make  your  try  at  the  same  problem,  it  is  not 
those  lauds  alone  but  the  whole  round  world 
which  waits  to  rejoice  in  any  success  yon 
achieve. 

I  must  not  take  time  to  dwell  upon  such  de¬ 
partments  as  the  study  of  heathen  literatures 
and  religions;  but  any  one  can  see  that  there 
must  be  study  and  bard  study,  loo,  along  those 
lines,  if  our  Gospel  is  to  be  commended  to  the 
intelligent  acceptance  of  a  heathen  people. 

And  let  me  hasten  to  say  there  has  been  hard 
study  in  these  and  many  other  lines:  any  one 
who  looks  back  over  the  last  fifty  years  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  mission  force  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  other  class 
of  men  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of  strenuous 


intellectual  achievement.  What  professional 
explorer  has  done  more  for  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  than  David  Livingstone?  Up  in  Peking 
last  summer  what  professional  soldier  showed 
a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  hard  problems 
of  fortification  than  Mr  Game  well?  And  even 
in  the  department  of  physical  science— have 
you  ever  read  the  correspondence  between 
George  J.  Romanes,  the  late  editor  of  Nature, 
and  John  T.  Gnlick  of  Japan?  If  net,  yon 
would  do  well  to  get  hold  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  January, '96,  where  it  was  published. 
Yon  know  it  was  this  foreign  missionary,  by 
means  of  his  remarkable  scientific  attainments, 
who  was  enabled  to  help  that  brilliant  unbeliever 
before  he  died  back  to  a  Christian  faith.  Let 
me  quote  this  one  sentence  from  one  of  Ro¬ 
manes’s  letters:  “Years  ago,”  he  writes, “my 
own  belief  was  shattered  and  all  the  worth  of 
life  destroyed  by  what  has  ever  since  appeared 
to  me  overpowering  assault  ,from  the  side  of 
rationality ;  and  yours  is  the'-only  mind  I  have 
met  with,  which,  while  greatly  superior  to  mine 
in  the  latter  respect,  appears  to  have  reached 
an  opposite  conclusion.”  While  speaking  of 
these  men,  let  me  recommend  yon  to  buy  and 
own  another  little  book,  Romanes’s  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  edited  after  his  death  by  bis 
friend.  Canon  Gore  of  Oxford. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  along  this  line 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  field  of  the 
foreign  missionary  offers  rare  opportunity  for 
intellectual  activity  ;  activities  directly  growing 
out  of,  or  ministering  to,  his  own  work,  and 
essential  for  the  best  success  in  bis  work.  If 
there  are  departments  of  life  where  a  man  could 
contrive  to  worry  along  without  using  bis 
mind,  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

II.  But  I  must  save  the  rest  of  my  time  for 
speaking  of  the  second  part  of  my  snbject,  in¬ 
tellectual  activities  that  might  not  seem  so  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  your  work,  but  which 
would  conduce  to  your  own  mental  health. 

We  often  make  a  similar  distinction,  yon 
know,  in  our  study  of  Scripture.  Sometimes 
when  we  open  our  Bibles,  we  go  there  directly 
and  consciously  in  the  interests  of  some  work 
that  we  plan  for  others.  It  is  the  lesson  that 
we  have  to  teach  our  class;  it  is  the  text  on 
which  we  have  to  preach  to  our  congregation. 
But  I  should  hope  that  in  addition  to  this  we 
all  have  habits  of  Bible  reading,  devotional 
reading,  which  are  designed  primarily  for  our 
own  health,  which  we  should  maintain  for  the 
nourishment  of  our  own  body,  even  though  no  one 
else  were  left  in  the  world  to  profit  from  them. 
That  is  for  the  spiritual  life.  Well  so  for  the 
intellectual  life  it  is  proper  for  us  some¬ 
times  to  care  for  our  own  welfare,  our  own  in¬ 
tellectual  health.  There  are  books  that  we 
may  need  to  read,  and  habits  of  reading  that 
we  may  do  well  to  maintain,  whether  any  one 
else  is  ever  to  profit  directly  from  them  or  not, 
simply  for  our  own  intellectual  well  being. 

It  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  safety  for  every 
busy  man  (and  when  I  say  man,  I  mean  also 
woman)  to  cultivate  some  sort  of  fad  or  hobby 
that  lie"  one  side  from  the  regular  course  cf 
bis  work.  Something  like  Gulick's  Science 
or  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homer,  or  an  office- 
clerk’s  flower  garden,  or  a  schoolteacher’s  vio¬ 
lin:  something  to  unstring  the  bow,  to  rest  the 
mind  by  giving  it  another  form  of  exercise  as 
different  as  possible  from  its  habitual  tension. 

That  is  the  kind  of  intellectual  activity  that 
I  am  to  speak  of  now:  a  mental  diver.sion, 
a  re  creation ;  but  it  is  active,  not  passive,  re¬ 
pose,  but  activity  along  another  line  from  the 
regular  work. 

Evidently  this  is  a  field  where  there  must  be 
left  the  largest  room  for  individuality.  One 
man  ran  hardly  venture  to  advise  another 
what  books  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  read. 
About  all  one  can  do  is  to  offer  bits  of  autobi¬ 
ography,  and  let  others  use  them  'as  they  see 


fit.  Pardon  any  sound  of  egotism  in  this  part- 
of  my  paper.  For  myself  I  value  these  few 
brief  moments  which  I  can  devote  to  personal 
reading  as  an  opportunity  for  making  some  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  keeping  it  up,  with  the  world’s 
permanent  literature :  with  the  books  that  have 
lived  a  good  while,  and  are  going  to  live  a 
good,  while  after  almost  the  entire  product  of 
the  printing  press  for  1901  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  oblivion.  We  are  compelled  to  spend  so 
much  of  our  time  over  ephemeral  publications, 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  the  papers  and  magazines, 
reviews  and  reports,  oh,  it  is  a  great  luxury  to 
break  away  from  them  sometimes  and  forget 
their  existence.  I  am  troubled  to  think  of 
some  of  the  privations  that  yon  may  have  to 
face;  but  in  this  one  respect  I  confess  I  am 
tempted  to  envy  yon ;  there  will  not  be  an 
enormous  daily  paper  every  morning  on 
your  breakfast  table  with  its  stock  lists  and 
chronicle  of  gossip  and  crime  to  allure  yon 
away  from  your  books.  "Almost  the  blessed 
security  of  a  sea  voyage  continued  indefinitely. 
There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  intellectually 
than  to  make  one’s  own  acquaintance  at  first 
band  with  some  of  the  men  that  all  these  re¬ 
porters  and  reviewers  and  commentators  and 
critics  are  constantly  writing  about.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  have  been  more  thankful  for  in 
my  o«n  theological  training  than  that  before 
my  mind  bad  been  much  disturbed  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Calvinist  theologians  I  happened  to 
read  the  Institutes  of  J  hn  Calvin  himself 
through ;  I  think  it  was  a  rare  piece  of  good 
fortune;  and  that  before  I  had  read  farj^  in 
the  historians  about  the  beginnings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history,  something  induced  me  to  read 
Justin  Martyr  himself  through,  and  Irenaens, 
and  Augustine’s  City  of  God.  It  does  refresh 
your  mind  wonderfully,  it  is  mentally  restful 
stimulating,  when  you  can  make  your  own 
discoveries  for  yourself  in  those  ancient  mines 
of  wisdom.  And  the  writers  worth  knowing 
are  not  all  quite  so  old.  There  are  books  of 
our  own  day  which  will  afford  that  same  joy 
of  personal  discovery ;  i.  e.  if  you  go  to  the 
books  themselves,  and  do  not  content  yourself 
with  what  other  people  choose  to  say  about 
them.  For  there  is  a  joy  in  any  kind  of  person¬ 
al  discovery. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  once  as  a  college 
lad  I  had  borrowed  the  key  to  the  observa¬ 
tory,  and  locked  myself  in  alone,  and  then  at 
my  leisure  sweeping  the  heavens  with  the  tele¬ 
scope,  unexpectedly  I  came  on  the  unutterable 
splendor  of  the  great  Nebula  of  Orion ;  it  flashed 
past  the  field  of  view  almost  blinding  me,  and 
was  lost  on  the  other  side,  and  for  a  time  I 
feared  I  sboul^  not  find  it  again;  but  I  did  at 
last,  and  then  held  the  glass  upon  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  had  found  it  for  myself ;  that  most 
glorious  part  of  the  creation  of  God  is  mine 
now  by  personal  discovery ;  and  I  acknowledge 
no  right  of  suzeraignty  in  Galileo,  or  Newton, 
or  Herschel,  or  any  other  of  the  human  inter¬ 
preters.  My  own  flag  is  flying  on  that  far 
away  celestial. archipelago.  If  without  rever¬ 
ence  I  may  compare  things  human  with  things 
divine,  the  like  joy  of  discovery  came  to  me 
when  first  for  myself  I  found  in  Ruskin's  ‘  Stons s 
of  Venice”  that  chapter  on  St.  Marks.  Do  yon 
know  it?  If  not,  I  will  not  spoil  your  pleasure 
by  telling  yon  where  to  lock  for  it.  Hut  it 
is  there  awaiting  discovery,  and  it  will  stay, 
among  the  fixed  stars  of  literature. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  briefly  about  the 
different  departments  of  letters  as  conducing  to 
intellectual  health.  And  first  p  etry.  If  any¬ 
one  wishes  to  keep  in  him  a  thoroughly  sound 
mind,  I  doubt  if  he  can  safely  deny  himself 
very  long  the  blessed  companionship  of  the 
great  poets.  I  am  not  a  poet  myself,  and  find 
it  hard  to  adjust  my  understanding  to  the 
strange  involutions  of  rhythm ;  but  I  would 
(Continued  from  itage  ?■.:.) 
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TENT  WORK  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Third  Sammer  Gospel  CampaiKn  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  EvaiiKellstlo  Committee. 

Horace  Disbrow  Reeve- 

If  that  wonderful  man  of  God,  D  L.  Moody, 
were  etill  going  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  upon 
his  mission  of  evangelizaton,  he  could  take  a 
peculiar  aud  pardonable  pride  in  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  through  the  Gospel  Tent  services  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Committee  during  the  past  two  sum¬ 
mers.  For  it  was  due  to  a  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Moody  at  a  dinner  given  .by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Social  Union  of  this  city  in  the  spring 
of  1899  that  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  the 
generous  degree  of  success  which  has  been  at¬ 
tained  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
and  workers  have  been  animated  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  that  spirit  which  was  so  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Moody, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Not  only  in  the  local  work  conducted  here 
has  this  movement  brought  fruit,  but  in  many 
other  cities  similar  work  was  inaugurated  last 
year,  and  will  be  enlarged  this  season,  based 
on  the  methods  employed  in  Philadelphia.  All 
over  the  country,  in.  other  denominations  as 
well  as  our  own,  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
this  Summer  Tent  work,  and  the  crowning  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Philadelphia  movement  came  when 
the  General  Assembly,  at  its  gathering  here 
last  month,  |took  broad-minded  and  ontlooking 
action  in  regard  to  evangelistic  work,  appoint¬ 
ing  a  strong  Committee  to  consider  methods 
and  encourage  and  foster  work  of  this  kind  in 
all  the  borders  of  the  Church. 

With  past  experience  as  a  guide,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  hmself  as  a  seal  upon  our  work, 
the  Gospel  Tent  Services  for  the  summer  of 
1901  bid  fair  to  equal  and  even  exceed  any 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  previously  been 
attempted. 

When  the  work  was  originally  undertaken, 
the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  appointed  a 
Committee  of  twelve  from  its  own  member¬ 
ship,  inviting  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  Philadelphia  North  to  appoint  Committees 
of  twelve  and  six  respectively  to  co  operate  in 
the  movement.  This  plan  is  still  in  force, 
and  the  General  Committee  of  thirty,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  above,  and  known  as  “The  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Evangelistic  Committee,’’  is  in  charge  of 
the  entire  work. 

Of  this  Committee,  Mr.  ,Tohn  H.  Converse  is 
Chairman  It  includes  many  of  the  busiest 
men,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  of  our  city, 
but  they  are  gla*!  to  be  of  service  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  and  to  the  people  who  need  this  work  The 
financial  support  of  the  work  is  entirely  pro¬ 
vided  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  no  collections 
being  taken  at  the  meetings.  Probably  115,000 
will  be  expended  this  year  in  conducting  these 
Gospel  Tent  Services  in  Philadelphia. 

A  feature  to  be  emphasized  in  this  season’s 
work  is  the  placing  of  tents  in  places  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
permanent  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Presbyterian  Churches  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  before  they  did  not  exist  may  be 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  movement  in  the 
near  future. 

During  the  present  season,  it  is  proposed  to 
conduct  Gospel  services  in  no  less  than  seven 
tents  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
under  the  direction  of  this  Committee.  Four 
tents  are  already  in  operation,  services  having 
begun  on  June  24.  In  the  tents  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  with  a  view  to  permanent  work,  services 
are  held  twice  a  day  on  Sundays,  and  once 
during  the  week,  to  continue  in  one  place 
throughout  the  summer.  In  the  tents  which 
are  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  services 
are  held  every  evening  (except  Saturday)  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  These  tents  will  prob¬ 


ably  stay  in  one  plate  about  two  weeks,  and 
will  be  then  moved  to  another  location,  thus 
covering  as  many  different  portions  of  the  city 
as  possible  during  the  summer. 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  work  is  to 
be  the  holding  of  services  for  children.  The 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  Superintendents’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  (another  strong 
organization  of  laymen, )  has  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  these  meetings,  and  will  appoint  a 
Committee  to  further  this  branch  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Committee  di¬ 
recting  the  whole  campaign,  local  Committees 
are  formed  in  each  of  the  districts  where  tents 
are  located,  composed  of  young  people  and 
other  workers  from  the  various  churches  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  these  render  valuable 
services  in  different  branches  of  the  work, 
supplying  the  ushers,  distributing  tickets,  fur¬ 
nishing  choirs,  talking  with  inquirers,  etc., 
etc. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  large, 
even  during  the  most  heated  periods  of  the 
summer.  Often  in  addition  to  the  audience 
within  the  walls  of  the  tents,  there  will  be 
large  groups  standing  outside,  or  sitting  on 
the  doorsteps  and  sidewalks  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  music  and  preaching  The 
people  are  reached  and  helped  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  work,  and  in  accomplishing  it  the 
success  of  the  movement  is  assured. 

The  people  throughout  the  city  are  kept  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  location  of  the  tents,  the  hours  of 
service,  names  of  speakers,  etc.  by  a  thorough 
system  of  advertising.  Posters  on  street  cor¬ 
ners,  cards  in  the  street  cars,  notices  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  tickets  and  other  advertising 
matter  distributed  generously,  are  all  used  in 
this  department  of  the  work. 

Applications  have  been  received  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  location  of  tents  and  carrying 
on  of  services  at  various  out  of  town  points, 
including  Atlantic  City,  Willow  Grove,  and 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  by 
the  Committee  that  its  work  must  be  limited 
to  the  bounds  of  the  two  Presbyteries  which 
are  represented,  but  they  will  gladly  co-operate 
with  and  stimulate  others  who  desire  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  work  in  other  localities,  by  the  im¬ 
parting  of  any  information  desired,  and  giving 
others  the  benefit  of  their  previous  experience. 

The  office  of  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic 
Committee  is  at  Room  18  Witherspoon  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadeldhia,  with  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Ely,  General  Secretary,  in  charge.  This  will 
be  the  headquarters  of  considerable  activity 
during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  also  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  source,  under 
the  favor  of  God,  of  a  stream  of  helpfulness 
and  blessing  to  all  the  people  of  this  great  city. 

Plill.AUEI.IMIlA,  I’A. 

MODERN  PROPHETS. 

DEORDE  FOX:  THE  .MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

III. 

Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 

George  Fox  has  been  a  great  law  giver,  not 
because  he  has  left  us  anything  comparable  to 
the  code  of  Justinian,  but  because  he  so  care¬ 
fully  followed  up  the  principles  of  Christ  as 
thus  inwardly  revealed  into  every  department 
of  life,  and  led  his  followers  to  a  close  habit 
of  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  re¬ 
garding  the  minutest  details  of  outward  life 
and  conduct.  Accepting  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  Puritans  and  Baptists  in  their  simple 
gatherings  for  worship  and  Christian  commu¬ 
nion,  (Jeorge  Fox  accepted  and  extended  the 
Baptist  system  in  many  departments  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  thereby  promoted  the  expansion  and 
activity  of  the  Quaker  mind.  Many  of  the 
movements  of  subsequent  Quakerism  were  thus 
anticipated,  in  actual  effort  or  in  suggostion  by 
him.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  worked  so  suc¬ 


cessfully  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
wrote  that  “George  Fox  was  probably  the  first 
person  who  publicly  declared  against  this 
species  of  slavery ;  for  nothing  that  could  be 
deplored  by  humanity  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  eye.’’  He  labored  assiduously  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  and  procured  the  estab¬ 
lishment  both  of  boarding  and  day  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  and  other 
meetings  of  the  Society.  He  cultivated  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  for  the  poor.  In  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Friends  he  secured  systematic  at¬ 
tention  to  their  necessities.  He  enforced  the 
principle  that  over-anxiety  to  save  money  at 
the  expense  of  charity  is  a  practical  distrust  of 
the  Lord’s  future  care,  aud  a  faithless  disloy¬ 
alty  to  Christ.  He  showed  kindly  considera¬ 
tion  aud  disposition  to  the  claims  of  domestic 
servants.  “Although  living  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  teetotalism, ’’  says  Tallack, 
“George  Fox,  viewing  with  sorrow  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  vigorously  protested*  against 
placing  temptations  to  this  vice  in  the  way  of 
any,  whether  old  or  young.  In  1G82,  he  issued 
an  earnest  address  on  the  subject  to  vintners 
and  innkeepers,  exhorting  them  not  to  ‘destroy 
them  that  have  not  power  over  their  lusts. 
For  when  they  are  overcome  by  strong  liquors, 
then  are  they  fit  for  all  manner  of  wicked¬ 
ness’  ’’  (Tallack,  p  170). 

He  showed  an  interest  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals  and  the  condition  of  prison  disci¬ 
pline.  He  believed  that  war  was  incompatible 
with  Christianity,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  it.  When  his  friend  Penn 
asked  him  if  he  might  continue  to  wear  a 
sword,  he  replied,  “Wear  it  as  long  as  thou 
canst;’’  thereby  implying  his  assurance  that 
Penn  would  feel  such  a  piactice  to  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  a  decidedly  serious  life. 

Summing  up  the  message  of  Fox,  Tallack 
says: 

“This  principle  of  the  perceptibility  of  the 
individualizing  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
constitutes,  especially  in  connection  with  its 
encouragement  of  the  practice  of  silent  wor¬ 
ship,  the  root  and  essence  of  Quakerism  as  a 
particular  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  and 
Apostolic"  (p.  174). 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  sys¬ 
tem  led  to  an  under  valuation  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  if  this  may  be  justly  affirmed 
of  some  of  his  followers  it  can  hardly  be  held 
a  just  criticism  of  Fox  himself.  In  all  things 
he  honored  and  studied  the  Scriptures  and  was 
noted  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  every  por- 
tion  of  them.  Regarding  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  he  says  in  his  Journal: 

“As  man  comes  through,  by  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  God,  to  Christ,  who  fulfils  the  types, 
figures,  shadows,  promises  and  prophecies  that 
were  of  him,  and  is  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
the  truth  and  substance  of  the  Scriptures,  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  him  who  is  the  author  and  end  of 
them,  then  are  they  read  and  understood  with 
profit  and  great  delight"  (Tallack,  p  152,  15J). 

The  term  “truth”  was  frequently  used  by 
the  early  Friends  to  signify  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  in  its  thorough,  inward  and  unconven¬ 
tional  simplicity. 

Fox’s  end  was  very  peaceful.  In  April,  lf!!K), 
he  attended  for  the  last  time  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  held  in  London  In  September  he  issued 
a  final  appeal  to  his  fellow  preachers,  exhort¬ 
ing: 

“Not  to  cumber  yourselves,  nor  entangle 
yourselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  world.  For 
the  natural  soldiers  are  not  to  cumber  them¬ 
selves  with  the  world,  much  less  the  soldiers 
of  Christ,  who  are  not  of  this  world,  but  are 
to  mind  the  riches  and  glory  cf  the  world  that 
is  everlasting.  Do  not  sit  down,  Demas-like, 
and  embrace  this  present  world  that  will  have 
an  end,  lest  ye  become  idolaters.  As  able  min- 
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iaters  of  the  Spirit  sow  to  the  Spirit,  that  of 
the  Spirit  ye  may  reap  life  everlaating.  All 
you  that  preach  the  truth,  do  it  aa  it  ia  in 
Jeana,  in  love.  For  all  that  be  in  Ohriatare  in 
love,  peace  and  unity"  (Tallack,  p.  181). 

Throughout  October  and  November  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  meetinga  almoat  daily.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  hearing  that  the  Frienda 
in  Ireland  were  undergoing  triala,  he  wrote 
them  an  affectionate  paatoral  letter.  On  the 
next  day  he  attended  a  large  meeting  of  Frienda 
in  Gracechnrch  atreet,  where  he  preached  for 
the  laat  time  "fully  and  effectually."  Prea- 
ently  afterward  he  knelt  in  aolemn  prayer. 
When  the  meeting  ended  he  went  into  the 
honae  of  a  Friend  cloae  by,  in  White  Hart 
Oonrt,  and  remarked  that  be  thought' he  "felt 
the  cold  atrike  to  hia  heart  aa  he  came  out  of 
the  meeting. "  But  be  added,  "I  am  glad  I 
waa  here;  now  I  am  clear;  I  am  fully  clear." 
He  at  once  lay  down,  where,  aaya  Penn,  "he 
lay  in  much  contentment  and  peace,  and  very 
aenaible  to  the  laat."  He  aent  many  parting 
measagea  of  loving  counsel  to  hia  beloved  com- 
paniona  far  and  near.  Among  hia  laat  worda 
were:  "All  ia  well — I  am  weak  in  body,  yet 
never  hee  1 ;  the  power  of  God  ia  over  all  " 
On  the  Tuesday  evening  be  calmly  closed  bis 
eyes  with  his  own  bands  and  in  perfect  peace 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

III.  In  closing  this  paper,  some  remarks  by 
way  of  reflecttion  and  snggestion  regarding  the 
message  of  Fox  may  serve  to  stimulate  a 
thoughtful  discussion  among  ns. 

1.  We  have  in  George  Fox  the  example  of  a 
true  Christian  prophet— one  who  forthtella  the 
divine  message  which  be  has  personally  re¬ 
ceived;  one  who  speaks  in  the  Spirit,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  is  limited  by 
the  Spirit.  His  message  is  not  distinctly  new. 
He  reiterates  the  truth  largely  declared  by 
others  who  went  before  him,  and  yet  bespeaks 
with  authority  as  did  bis  Master;  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  authority 
of  men  How  greatly  do  we  need  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office  to-day.  It  has  been  the  glory  of 
the  Weslejau  movement  that  it  has  revived 
the  primitive  office  and  work  of  the  evangelist. 
But  greater  than  the  evangelist  and  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  nealth  and  work  of  the  Christian 
Ohnrch  is  the  prophet.  The  office  is  higher 
and  the  work  more  indispensable;  But  alas! 
the  prophetic  office  has  not  been  as  clearly  and 
universally  recognized  as  yet  among  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  as  the  office  of  the  evange 
list  bai  come  to  be.  Many  now  recognize  and 
declare  with  more  or  less  clearness  the  pro¬ 
phetic  function  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
But  even  where  recognized  this  function  is 
still  trammelled  to  a  great  degree  by  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions  which  still  adhere  to  it.  He  only 
is  a  real  prophet  who  speaks  by  immediate  in¬ 
spiration.  Without  such  inspiration  the  preacher 
is  at  best  a  rabbi,  a  teacher,  but  not  a  prophet. 
Baptists  equally  with  Methodists  once  feared 
the  man-made  ministry.  But  the  old  protest 
aeems  to  have  died  out,  and  in  fact  is  fre¬ 
quently  replaced  by  a  londer  demand  for  an 
educated  ministry  which  may  too  easily  be¬ 
come  a  call  for  a  man  made  ministry  to  replace 
and  displace  a  truly  God-made  ministry.  We 
may  recognize  in  the  message  and  system  of 
George  Fox  the  great  truth  of  the  everlasting 
and  present  realities  of  the  Spirit  as  the  true 
foundation  of  the  Christian  system.  Let  ua 
cease  to  talk  about  a  "deposit  of  faith"  and 
orthodox  tradition  transmitted  from  the  fath¬ 
ers,  and  rely  on  the  present  ind  welling  and  con¬ 
sciously  manifested  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to¬ 
day  as  the  source  of  light  and  life  and  energy,  for 
the  individual,  for  the  Church  and  forthe  world. 

This  self-consciousness — rather  God-conscions- 
Qess— of  the  Quaker  is  now  everywhere  abroad. 
Let  ns  rejoice  and  be  glad. 


2.  Yet  as  safe  guarding  and  balancing  these 
great  elements  of  truth  in  the  Quaker  system 
we  must  Btill  declare  the  visibility  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  the  objective 
ordinances  and  testimonies  committed  to  it. 
Before  there  can  be  experience  of  spiritual 
things  there  must  be  testimony,  and  this  testi¬ 
mony  is  necessarily  conveyed  in  some  objective 
way.  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  chief 
body  and  treasury  of  such  testimony.  And 
every  effort  to  displace  them  from  their  high 
position  as  the  norm  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  has  been  disastrous  The  settled 
Christian  ministry  have  also  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  been  the  great  conserva¬ 
tors  of  the  best  Christian  thought  and  life. 
And  the  Quaker  system,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  dispense  with  them,  is  itself  coming  to 
recognize  their  value  and  to  give  them  a  place 
among  them  which  they  formerly  refused. 
And  the  great  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  have  a  witnessing  power  equally 
indispensable.  We  may  deny  equally  with  the 
Quakers  that  they  have  a  saving  value,  but  let 
us  continue  to  affirm  that  they  have  a  high 
teaching  value.  Truth  is  conveyed  to  ns  in 
symbols.  Ideas  develop  in  the  human  mind  as 
plants  from  seeds  The  symbolic  act  is  such  a 
seed  of  thought  from  which  doctrine  develops 
the  larger  things  as  the  stalk,  the  leaf,  the 
flower  and  the  fruit  from  the  parent  seed.  The 
weakness  of  Quakerism  has  been  its  lack  of 
objectivity.  It  never  has  been  able  to  take 
bold  and  root  itself  largely  in  iresh  soil,  but 
has  always  had  to  live  principally  within  the 
soil  prepared  by  other  communities. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Quaker  system  which 
has  proved  most  disastrous  has  been  its  want 
of  clearness  and  definiteness  regarding  the  per¬ 
son  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fox  fully  be¬ 
lieved  in  him  as  his  Saviour,  but  emphasizing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Universal  and  Saving  Light, 
he  naturally  made  less  of  the  historical  facts  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  agent  of  the  world¬ 
wide  redemption  was  the  Spirit,  as  he  taught, 
rather  than  the  Son.  The  lack  of  objectivity, 
as  I  have  o.illed  it,  shows  painfully  here. 
Friends  did  not  have  a  clear  view  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
their  noble  type  of  piety  had  yet  a  vagueness 
which  unfitted  it  to  lay  hold  of  hearts  already 
prepared,  nor  tha*  later  there  should  have 
arisen  that  unhappy  controversy  regarding 
the  person  of  Christ  which  has  severed  them 
into  two  camps.  Orthodox  and  Hicksites. 

When  in  the  next  century  after  Fox,  another 
great  soul,  John  Wesley,  was  struggling  as  be 
had  done  out  of  darkness  into  light,  he  found 
it  not  among  the  followers  of  Fox,  but  among 
the  Moravians,  where  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
was  warmer  and  more  vivid,  and  thus  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  movement  had  an  objectivity  and  revival 
power  perhaps  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  found  in  the  Quaker  system. 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  add  with  approval  the 
statement  of  an  English  Friend,  quoted  by 
Tallack  (Inward  Light  and  its  Incarnation,  p. 
14):  "The  Evangelical  sects  declared  and  still 
declare  the  central  truth  of  their  faith  to  be 
the  death  of  Christ.  The  early  Friends  going 
wider  and  deeper,  proclaimed  their  central  nnd 
foundation  truth  to  be  Christ  himself,  the  liv¬ 
ing  Saviour. " 

3.  While  making  this  criticism,  however, 
upon  the  system,  let  ns  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  its  protest  against  the  false  and 
artificial  environment  and  ecclesiasticism 
which  had  grown  up  by  successive  incrusta¬ 
tions  of  superstition  and  worldliness  in  the 
historic  churches  Quakerism  has  made  for 
itself  a  new  objectivity  out  of  the  workings  of 
the  Spirit,  and  an  objectivity  exceedingly  fine 
and  closely  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  While  affirming  the  spirituality  of 
the  life  in  Christ,  it  has  also  affirmed  most 


beautifully  the  necessity  of  an  outer  life  truly 
conformed  to  the  vital  principle  within,  the 
outgrowth  and  manifestation  of  it.  There  is 
thus  in  Quakerism  a  union  of  spirituality  and 
sociality  which  make  it  in  a  very  high  degree 
a  true  Gospel  for  our  times.  It  presents  the 
outer  manifestation  of  the  life  in  Christ,  not 
as  a  great  ecclesiasticism,  but  as  the  true  King¬ 
dom  of  God  realized  among  men.  Thus  the 
social  aspirations  of  the  truest  and  purest  so¬ 
cialism  would  be  fully  realized  in  a  society 
where  the  apparently  individualistic  system  of 
the  Quakers  was  entirely  accepted  and  loyally 
exemplified.  And  I  am  here  reminded  that  I 
have  not  in  the  foregoing  portions  of  this  paper 
Bufficientlv  set  forth  that  the  first  impression 
of  the  Quaker  preaching  upon  the  masses 
reached  and  affected  by  it  was  due  to  its  pro¬ 
test  against  the  false  systems  then  current  and 
its  exaltation  of  practical  Christian  living. 
The  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
the  Gospel  lifted  up  and  proclaimed  by  early 
Quakerism.  Appealing  to  those  who  were  true 
seekers  after  light,  they  preached  the  inner 
light  and  the  eternal  life  within.  But  haran¬ 
guing  the  multitudes  they  protested  against  the 
false  and  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  day,  and 
declared  the  necessity  of  practical  righteous¬ 
ness  of  life.  This  I  believe  to  be  still  the 
truest,  most  natural  and  most  effective  method 
of  Gospel  preaching.  Yet  this  method  is  per¬ 
haps  usually  reversed,  completely  turned 
round.  Addressing  the  unsaved  we  try  to 
preach  to  them  spiritual  life  in  Christ,  and  it 
is  like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  And  when 
we  are  speaking  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  al¬ 
ready  converted  and  numbered  among  the 
followers  of  Christ,  we  talk  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  its  righteousness  and  are  led  into  in¬ 
numerable  follies  and  absurdities  as  we  calcu¬ 
late  the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  in  his  own  keeping.  Practical,  consistent 
Christian  living  is  not  simply  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  thing  to  be  highly  commended  yet 
scarcely  expected,  and  where  it  is  found, 
greeted  with  surprise  as  a  costly  and  peculiar 
thing,  but  rather  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  and  indispensable  thing  without  which 
all  profession  of  faith  is  vain  and  empty,  but 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  The 
more  excellent  way  of  the  thirteenth  of  Corin¬ 
thians,  "Love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,"  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  walk  who 
would  be  saved,  for  it  is  "the  narrow  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it.”  "There  is,"  says  the  old  Christian 
writing.  The  Tetirhimj  of  the  Turlre,  "a  way 
of  life  and  a  way  of  death. "  There  is  no  third 
way  between  the  two. 

4.  and  lastly.  This  union  of  spirituality  and 
sociality  in  Quakerism  should  commend  it  to 
ns  especially  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  becau,se  it  furnishes  to  ns  the  basis  of 
such  a  propaganda  of  Social  Evangelization  as 
has  been  recently  proposed  among  us.  Believ¬ 
ing  as  we  do  in  the  truths  of  the  evangelical 
Protestant  system  and  yet  not  blinded  to  its 
serious  shortcomings  and  unhappy  tendency 
toward  mere  external  proselytism,  we  have 
turned  sympathetically  to  the  study  of  the 
social  movement  of  our  times,  and  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  truths  of  economic  and  industrial 
equality  that  are  now  so  vigorously  proclaimed 
in  many  quarters,  and  yet  we  have  felt  sadly 
that  these  valuable  truths  were  too  frequently 
presented  not  in  onion  with  the  evangelical 
faith,  but  as  antagonistic  to  it;  and,  seeking 
a  reconciliation  which  we  felt  ought  to  exist, 
and  seeking  to  discover  an  underlying  unity 
which  we  felt  sure  must  exist,  we  have  doubt¬ 
less  found  ourselves  involved  in  personal  strug¬ 
gles  and  conflicts  and  doubts  which  have  been 
perhaps  even  yet  by  no  means  wholly  resolved 
into  a  clear  and  comprehensive  faith  and  prac- 
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A  JitW  MANl'AL  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.* 

This  volnme,  pablished  among  tbe  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Handbooks  edited  by  Shailer  Mat¬ 
thews,  has  the  pathetic  claim  on  the  reader's 
sympathy  which  always  belongs  to  a  work 
who-e  author  has  so  recently  joined  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Dr.  Gonld  was  always,  from  his  grad¬ 
uation  8t  Harvard  in  1861,  a  man  who  exerted 
the  interest  and  awakened  the  expectation  of 
his  friends  He  joined  at  once  the  band  of 
Harvard  patriots  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Massachusetts  Twenty -fourth,  and  served 
through  the  war  with  so  much  distinction  that 
when  mustered  out  he  bore  the  rank  of  Major 
in  the  Massachusetts  Fifty-ninth.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  Baptist  and  four  years  later  held 
the  Professorial  chair  of  New  Testament  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  Baptist  Theological  institu¬ 
tion,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Here  he  remained 
some  fourteen  years,  when  the  change  in  his 
denominational  affiliation  ocnrred,  which  took 
him  first  into  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  then, 
from  1889  to  1898,  to  the  professorship  of  New 
Testament  literature  in  the  Philadelphia  Epis¬ 
copal  Divinity  School  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  assistant  at 
St.  George’s  Church  in  this  city,  and  died  in 
that  office.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Corinthians  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  in  some  sense  the 
reflection  of  his  mind.  Always  alert,  full  of 
intellectual  enterprise  and  curiosity,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  very  limits  of  unrest.  Critical, 
conscientious  and  withal  endowed  with  schol¬ 
arly  originality  on  his  own  account,  he  was 
just  the  man  for  the  varying  phases  of  critical 
religions  opinion  to  show  their  utmost  effect 
on  the  polished  surface  of  his  sensitive  mind, 
and  moreover  just  the  man  to  produce  the  book 
on  which  we  are  now  commenting. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  which  has  the  merit 
of  its  defects,  for  it  is  one  of  those  paradoxical 
productions  which  are  most  worth  reading  on 
the  very  points  where  they  go  astray  and 
would  have  all  the  good  taken  out  of  them  by 
the  humdrum  process  of  making  everything  in 
it  just  what  it  should  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
essential  that  the  reader  who  is  to  get  the  good 
of  the  book  should  know  what  is  wrong  in  it 
and  be  able  to  make  the  corrections  which  will 
keep  his  head  level  and  his  course  straight. 

We  begin  then  with  a  hearty  recognition  of 
the  free,  bold  originality  of  the  book  and  its 
very  stimulating  suggestiveness,  though  much 
of  the  author’s  work  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  snap-shots  of  a  quick  and  brilliant  mind 
than  to  the  solidly  built  up  conolnsions  of  a 
well-balanced  judgment. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  read  in  the  Preface 
that  the  Old  Testament  critics  are  ahead  of 
their  New  Testament  brethren,  and  that  the 
author  proposes  to  do  for  the  New  Testament 
what  they  have  done  for  the  Old.  We  should 
reverse  this  proposition  and  say  that  we  had 
very  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  neological  crit¬ 
icism  on  the  New  Testament  before  the  Higher 
Critics  got  to  work  on  the  Old,  and  that  what 
they  have  done  there  is  to  repeat  for  the  Old 
Testament  what  had  already  been  done  in  the 
New.  and  done  so  often  as  to  leave  little  new 
ground  to  be  worked  over  by  anyone. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Professor 
Gould’s  discnssion  does  not  turn  on  verbal 
criticism,  nor  on  points  of  grammar,  philology, 
nor  even  on  techni.^al  criticism,  so  much  as 
upon  the  larger  considerations  that  form  the 
burden  of  proof  in  Higher  Criticism,  such  as 
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indications  of  date  given  in  the  thought  of  the 
writers,  or  the  historical  facts,  practices,  or 
institutions  they  assume,  and  to  some  degree 
on  the  style  of  the  writers.  While  therefore 
the  introduction  of  these  considerations  into 
New  Testament  criticism  is  no  new  matter. 
Professor  Gould’s  distinction  is  that  he  makes 
use  to  an  exceptional  degree  of  the  methods  of 
the  Higher  Critics.  He  begins  by  analyzing 
tbe  New  Testament  into  the  various  literary 
elements  which  enter  into  its  compositions  as 
a  whole,  and  asserts  that  all  just  and  scientific 
Biblical  Theology  must  come  from  the  com¬ 
parative  criticism  and  comparative  exposition 
of  these  various  elements.  He  reverts  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Tubingen  scbool, 
which  did  such  memorable  service  under  Fred¬ 
erick  Christian  Bauer,  the  so-called  Teniiem- 
Theorie,  as  seen  in  Petrine  and  Pauline  parties 
in  the  Primtive  Church.  He  gives  this  point 
great  expansion,  going  back  for  the  root  of  it 
to  the  antagonism  of  Priest  and  Prophet  in  the 
Old  Testament.  This  with  the  two  new  con¬ 
trasts  of  Prophet  and  Scribe,  and  Prophet  and 
Philosopher,  and  the  contrasted  forms  assumed 
by  the  Messianic  idea  as  traced  through  the 
various  books  of  tbe  New  Testament,  becomes 
the  substance  of  tbe  situation  be  deals  with  in 
the  New  Testament. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  out  tbe  changes 
and  variations  which  occur  in  tbe  course  oflbe 
historical  development  he  divides  tbe  twenty- 
seven  books  of  the  New  ^Testament  into  five 
groups:  (1)  The  Synoptics,  (2)  The  early  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Twelve  as  seen  in  the  first  chapters 
of  the  Acts,  (3)  Paul’s  writings,  (4)  The  later 
writings  of  the  Twelve,  and  (5)  The  writings 
of  the  Alexandrian  period.  Each  of  these  groups 
indicate  to  him  a  step  forward  in  historical 
development,  and  brings  with  it  a  change  of 
opinion,  whose  general  course  is  marked  out 
thus.  First,  in  the  Synoptics,  we  have  Jesus 
with  bis  absolute  freedom  from  Priestism, 
speaking  and  acting  in  the  freedom  and  breadth 
of  the  Prophets,  and  giving  his  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  its  world-wide  expansion. 
Then  on  bis  death  oar  author  finds  tbe  Church 
relapsing  for  its  second  step  into  Judaism  of 
the  old  type  and  setting  up  a  Christienized 
Judaism,  while  for  the  third  step  Paul  comes 
forward  with  his  idealized  Gentile  Christian¬ 
ity  and  presents  the  new  type,  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  persist.  I's  interaction  with  the  other 
*' postolic  doctrine  in  the  later  writings  of  the 
Apostles  forms  the  fourth  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment;  and  the  combination  with  Alexandrian 
philosophy  forms  the  final  stage  as  the  author 
finds  it  in  Colossians,  Ephesians,  tbe  Pastoral 
Epistles,  Hebrews,  Second  Peter,  Jude  and 
the  writings  attributed  to  St.  John. 

There  is  a  solid  basis  of  truth  in  all  this 
which|has  come  into  very  general  recognition. 
But  where  it  will  land  ns  when  exaggerated 
and  dressed  in  extreme  definition  and  vigorous 
analysis,  the  rise  and  downfall  of  the  Tubingen 
scbool  should  have  warned  onr  author. 

vYe  cannot  discuss  the  first  consequence  of 
his  method  in  reducing  Paul’s  authorship  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  Romans,  the  two 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Pbilippians,  Philemon 
and,  perhaps,'  the'two',Thessalonian8,“while!;St. 
John'is  put  ont'of  his  Gospel  and^the  Apoc¬ 
alypse.  “j!"  inTTir 

■  The  more  serious  matter  is  the  confusion 
this  scheme  works  with  revelation  conceived 
of  as  centering  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  especially 
in  the  Biblical  basis  of  the  Church’s  faith  in 
.Tesus  Christ  as  the  pre-existent  and  co  equal 
Son. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  illumination  to  be 
drawn  from  the  author’s  development  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  but 
it  must  be  studied  like  all  the  rest,  discreetly. 
Even  then  it  may  be  difficult  to  relieve  it  of  an 
exaggeration  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 


James  Martineau’s  assertion  that  Jesus  was 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  only  tbe  Jewish  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  same  d  screet  reading  is  required  in 
reading  his  development  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  faith  and  savation  by  faith,  on  the  whole 
the  best  thing  in  the  book.  His  view  of  the 
primitive  ministry  of  the  Church  is  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity,  while  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Sapper  he  asserts  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  priestly  idea  of  sacrifice  in  it. 

The  Life  .snd  Death  of  Richard  Yka-and- 
Nay  By  Maurice  Hewlett,  author  of 
First  Lovers,  Little  Novels  of  Italy,  etc. 
Tbe  Macmillan  Company.  1901. 

This  romance  follows  the  story  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  leon  in  a  style  as  romantic  and  ca¬ 
pricious  as  the  hero  of  it.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  a  kind  of  variation  on  Car¬ 
lyle,  developed  in  an  original  way,  with  con¬ 
siderable  freedom,  but  which  does  not  fail  to 
make  more  or  less  the  impression  of  a  man¬ 
nerism  or  affectation  in  literary  art,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  long  narrative  parts  of  the 
story  becomes  wearisome  as  such.  In  brief  pas¬ 
sages  of  personal  portraiture,  it  is  often  mar¬ 
velously  effective,  as  for  example,  in  the  open¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Richard  (p.  4):  "I  knew  the 
man,  my  dear  master  and  a  great  king,  who 
brought  tbe  leopards  into  the  shield  of  Eng¬ 
land,  more  proper  to  do  it  than  bis  father, 
being  more  the  thing  he  signified.  Of  him 
therefore,  torn  by  two  natures,  cast  in  two 
moulds,  sport  of  two  fates;  the  hymned  and 
reviled,  the  loved  and  loathed,  spendthrift  and 
a  miser,  king  and  a  beggar,  the  bond  and  the 
free,  God  and  man;  of  King  Richard  Yea-and- 
Nay,  BO  made,  so  called,  and  by  that  unmade, 
I  thus  prepare  my  account.” 

This  is  wonderful  writing.  It  throws  a 
glamour  over  the  author  who  wrote  it  which 
holds  him  up  through  the  expanse  of  confused 
chapters  and  blind  sentences  which,  but  for 
these  magnificent  examples,  would  make  us 
throw  down  the  book  and  forget  it.  One  of 
these  brilliant  examples  is  tbe  picture  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  lady-love,  Jehane  Saint-Pol,  a  name 
which  we  take  for  a  variation  on  .lean,  who 
is  introduced  in  one  of  these  passages  marve¬ 
lous  for  beauty :  “So  at  last  they  crossed  the 
pebbly  ford  and  found  the  pines,  then  cantered 
up  the  path  of  light  whichfstreamed  from  the 
Dark  Tower.  At  the  end  of  this  they  saw  the 
lady  stand  wit'i  a  torch  above  her  bead;  when 
they  drew  rein  she  did  not  move.  Her  face, 
moan-shap'd,  was  pale  as  a  moon;  her  loose 
hair,  catching  light,  framed  it  with  gold.  She 
was  all  white  against  the  dark,  seemed  to  loom 
in  it  taller  than  she  was  or  could  have  been. 
She  was  Jehane  Saint  Pol,  Jehane  of  the  Fair 
Girdle,  so  called  by  her  lovers  and  friends,  to 
whom  for  a  matter  of  two  years  this  hot- 
colored,  tallest,  and  coldest’of  the  Angevins  had 
been  light  of  the  world.” 

The  story  is  woven  of  this  Jehane  and  her 
relations  lo  Richard, bow^ he  fared  and  flamed 
and  failed  her,  how  she  loved  and  sacrificed 
herself,  her  heart  and  the  honor  of  a  woman, 
and  at  last  sold  her  beauty  and  her  person  into 
the  harem  of  the  grand  sheik  of  the  Assassins 
to  buy  life  and  safety  for  the  man  she  loved 
with  a  woman’s  constancy  and  who  loved  her 
with  a  man's  fits  and  starts,  that  man  being 
Richard  Coeur  de  lion.  The  story  developed 
on  this  line  and  of  this  material  is  not  redeemed 
from  the  revolting  essence  of  it  by  the  gold 
thread  and  diamonds  that  are  woven  into  it, 
nor  by  its  magnificent  dramatic  scenes,  nor 
even  by  the  icy,  passionless  Spartanism  of 
.Tehane’s  sacrifice.  VVe  cannot  say  what  a 
Greek  public  familiar  with  the  stories  of  Cly- 
temnestra  and  the  rest  of  them  would  make  of 
it,  nor  of  what  ladies  at  Oonstantinople  might 
say,  but  for  ns  the  sacrifice  is  laid  on  a  false 
altar.  The  moral  heart  of  the  drama  is  as  dead 
as  the  "frozen  heart”  of  Jehane. 
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j  EooK  Notes 

1 _ _ _ _ 

Elizabeth  Miller  Jeffreys  and  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  Jeffreys  A.  M.,  M.D.  publish  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  highly  suggestive  study  of  the  Trinity 
from  the  triple  relation  of  father,  mother, 
child  in  the  natnral  unit  of  the  family,  and  is 
a  trifle  fanciful.  (George  W.  Jacobs,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  75  cents. ) 

Joy  in  the  Divine  Government,  and  Other  Ser- 
mom,  by  Lather  Alexander  GoCwald  D  D  ,  late 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Wittenberg 
Theological  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  the  life-long  friend  of  the 
author  of  these  sermons,  commends  him  and 
them  to  the  Christian  pnblic  in  some  intro¬ 
ductory  words  of  warm  praise.  They  are  full 
of  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The 
opening  sermon,  on  Joy  in  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  the  ring  of  the  great  preacher  in  it. 
There  will  always  be  plenty  of  room  and 
plenty  of  call  for  sermons  of  this  character. 
(Re  veil.  $1.25.) 


Will  the  World  Outgrow  Christianity  is  the  title 
of  some  very  assuring  and  inspiring  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  and  other  vital  themes,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Pollok  Kerr  D.D.  and  published 
in  attractive  form  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  ($1. ) 

^fr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny,  by  Eflde  Bigneel. 
Probably  every  one  who  has  spent  much  time 
in  the  country,  especially  the  month  of  Jane, 
when  the  young  robins  are  being  taught  to  fly, 
has  seen  one  or  more  of  the  funny  awkward 
brown  bunches  trying  his  wings.  The  pretty 
story  told  in  this  book  of  two  such  birds,  taken 
by  loving  hands  and  brought  up  “among  folks” 
will  interest  all  lovers  of  our  common  birds, 
and  reveal  intelligence  little  dreamed  of  in  our 
every  day  familiar  robin.  (Baker  and  Taylor 
Company.  $1. ) 

As  devout  believers  in  plain  song  and  the 
chanted  psalm  as  the  noblest,  .simplest  and 
most  effective  method  of  congregational  wor¬ 
ship  we  call  attention  to  The  Catheiiral  Darn 
graph  Psalter,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck 
D.D.  and  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  and 


intended  for  use  in  Jewish  circles,  but  the  au¬ 
thor,  herself  a  Jew,  has  drawn  freely  on  Chris¬ 
tian  sources  so  that  her  work  becomes  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  common  ground  that  lies  between 
worshippers  widely  separated  by  their  confes¬ 
sional  belief.  This  gives  the  collection  its 
characteristic  interest.  (Putnam’s.  |1.26. )— 

- Following  Christ,  by  Floyd  W.  Tomkins 

S.  T.  D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity,  Philadelphia,  contains  a  fruitful  and  stim¬ 
ulating  series  of  “Thoughts  for  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tion.”  They  were  found  so  helpful  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
that  they  have  been  put  into  a  form  where 
they  may  have  a  wider  usefulness.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  book  is  sounded  i  n  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  Abiding  in  Christ.  Abiding  or  following, 
the  whole  book  is  a  sweet,  sunny,  inspiring 
variation  on  this  major  theme.  (George  W. 

Jacobs  and  Company.  50  cents. ) - About 

the  Bible,  compiled  by  Charles  L.  Hammond. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  what 
we  should  call  personal  testimonies  to  the 
Bible.  They  are  Extracts  from  the  writings  of 
eminent  Biblical  scholars,  scientists  and  au- 


The  Kav  of  Belinda,  by  Frances  Weston  Car- 
ruth.  The  way  of  Belinda  is  not  materially 
different  from  the  way  of  a  great  many  pother 
girls  She  fell  in  love  with  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  whom  she  met  while  on  a  visit  to  an 
East  side  kindergarten.  Belinda  is  a  society 
girl,  whose  grandmother,  who  is  also  her 
guardian,  naturally  objects  to  her  seeing  a  man 
out  of  our  set,  and  proposes  to  marry  her  to  a 
dissipated  young  man  who  has  money  enough 
to  pay  the  grandmother’s  debts,  and  support 
Belinda  in  the  style  she  had  been  accustomed 
to.  Belinda  refuses  to  marry  said  young  man, 
and  after  a  weary  waiting,  Belinda  has  her 
way  and  the  reporter,  now  advanced  to  the 
position  of  a  publisher,  becomes  her  husband. 
(Dodd,  Mead.  |1.50. ) 

Dog  Watches  at  Sea,  by  Stanton  H.  Ring. 
This  is  a  straightforward  account  of  twelve 
years  at  sea,  in  which  the  author  “Nothing 
extenuates  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice;” 
but  how  any  boy  after  reading  it  can  want  to 
go  to  sea  is  incomprehensible.  This  boy,  one 
of  twenty-nine  children,  setting  out  from  his 
home  as  a  mere  lad  of  twelve,  seems  to  have 
had  a  love  of  the  sea.  which  nothing  in  the 
way  of  privation,  suffering,  nor  sickness  could 
destroy.  The  last  six  years  of  his  service  at 
sea  was  spent  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
here  the  picture  grows  brighter.  The  author 
is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Sailor’s  Haven 
in  Charlestown  Mass.  (Houghton,  MitHin. 
11.50.) 

The  Will  and  the  ird:.,  by  Susan  M.  Belser. 
This  is  a  good  story  of  a  family  of  boys  and 
girls  who,  overcoming  obstacles,  found  a 
way  to  an  education  and  to  positions  in 
life,  for  which  they  had  by  sturdy  work  fitted 
themselves  They  are  bright  people,  and  not 
goody-goody,  and  we  follow  their  progress  with 
much  interest  There  is  a  goodly  number  of 
characters  in  the  book,  and  so  varied  that  the 
interest  is  sustained  to  the  end.  (Lutheran 
Pulication  Society.  $1.25.) 

Sam  Lorell's  Roy,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson. 
Barring  the  rather  absurd  account  of  the  “nam 
ing”  of  the  boy,  this  book  is  charming.  The 
story  of  the  child’s  life  and  the  life  of  the  old 
Uncle  ’Lisha  as  they  wander  through  the 
woods,  the  old  man  telling  the  trusting  little 
boy  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Nature  lore  he  had 
piled  up,  teaching  him  to  fish  and  hunt  and  to 
hate  all  forms  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  real 
idyll.  A  boy  who  can  grow  up  as  did  Sam 
Lovell’s  boy,  can  never  be  anything  but  noble 
and  true.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  this  book 
is  ennobling  and  full  of  the  best  things  in  life. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.  |1  25  ) 


Company.  It  contains  the  “Canticles,  Proper 
Psalms  and  the  Twenty  Selections  of  Psalms 
arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Pointed  for  Chant¬ 
ing  with  Brief  Notes  on  the  Psalter  and  full 
directions  as  to  the  syllabification  and  render¬ 
ing  of  the  verses.”  The  psalms  and  canticles 
are  printed  witn  points  and  marks  to  show  the 
rhythm  and  movement  though  without  the  mu¬ 
sic,  but  with  rules  to  be  observed  in  chanting. 

The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham,  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dix.  It  is  difiioult  to  believe 
that  a  woman  has  drawn  the  character  of  the 
hero  of  this  book— the  style  is  more  virile  than 
is  generally  characteristic  of  a  woman’s  work. 
Rib  is  a  really  remarkable  person,  and  one  is 
constantly  reminded  of  an  ancient  knight  when 
reading  of  all  the  plights  he  fell  into  in  his 
chivalrous  defense  of  those  who  needed  his 
help.  He  is  of  course  very  reprehensible  from 
the  first  page  of  the  book  till  nearly  its  end, 
but  we  love  him  in  spite  of  all  and  while  he  is 
longer  in  the  making  than  most  young  lovers, 
when  be  is  made  he  is  like  well-tempered 
steel.  Miss  Dix  has  carried  us  back  to  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  when  America  was  very 
young,  and  the  story  of  the  primitive  life 
about  Boston  is  interesting.  Our  tempestuous 
hero  is,  however,  not  confined  by  any  “pent- 
up  Utica,”  but  wanders  off  to  sea,  lands  in 
the  Barbadoes  where  he  lives  for  a  while,  is  off 
again  in  pursuit  of  a  pirate  ship,  finally  makes 
his  way  back  to  the  Massachusetts  home  to 
find  Nan,  his  promised  bride,  and  a  bride 
worth  working  for  and  waiting  for.  ( Mac¬ 
millan  11.60.) 

Mr.  M.  Rye’s  handsomely  published  little 
volume,  enriched  with  reproduction  of  master¬ 
pieces,  illustrating  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
The  Beloved  Son,  tells  the  old  and  ever  new 
story  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  great  simplicity 
and  is  a  good  book  to  be  read  aloud  to  chil¬ 
dren.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. .  f  1. ) - Children's 

Sayings,  edited  with  a  Digression  on  the 
Small  People,  by  William  Cantor,  author  of 
The  Invisible  Playmate  and  A  Child’s  Book  of 
Saints.  Mr.  William  Cantor  loves  children  and 
delights  in  their  doings  and  sayings.  His  book 
is  his  tribute  to  them,  with  its  stores  of  treas¬ 
ured  sayings,  interesting,  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  all  of  them,  with  the  quaintness,  the  odd¬ 
ity  and  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  (Isbister 
and  Company,  London ;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.  |1. )  I 

Mtditations  of  the  Heart  is  a  devotional  man¬ 
ual  of  uncommon  interest.  It  is  A  Book  of 
Private  Devotion  for  Old  and  Young,  collected, 
adapted  and  composed  by  Annie  Josephine 
Levi,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gustav  Gottheil.  The  manual  is  primarily 


thors  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  enriched 
with  the  photographs  of  persons  quoted  in  the 
collection  and  a  frontispiece  of  the  Hon.  An¬ 
drew  D.  White,  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Germany,  who  contributes  a  pithy  letter.  Mr. 
Hammond  is  a  West  Point  graduate  and  ex- 
offlcer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  a  de¬ 
voted  student  of  the  Bible.  (Cooke  and  Fry 
New  York.  $1.25.) 


Charities  for  the  last  week  in  June  contains 
besides  a  number  of  valuable  no^es  and  papers 
the  Index  of  Volume  VI. 


Cassell's  Little  Folks  for  July  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  facts  and  stories  for  the  old 
as  well  as  the  younger  children.  How  a  Dog 
Saved  his  Master  is  one  of  canine  devotion  and 
patriotism. 

ll'oman's  Home  Companion  is  a  true  Fourth  of 
July  number,  with  stories  when  Independence 
was  Born,  a  tale  of  1776,  by  Adele  E.  Thomp¬ 
son  ;  Where  the  Spirit  of  Independence  was 
Born,  by  Landon  Rnight,  with  views  from 
photos  of  the  old  Virginia  towns.  Fourth  of 
Julv  games  and  picnic  luncheon  follow,  with 
many  illustrated  articles. 

The  Ledger  Monthly  articles  on  Washington 
and  Lee,  An  Old  Historic  Southern  University 
by  G.  M.  Jacobs,  and  a  description  of  The 
Finest  St.  Bernards  in  America  with  their 
likenesses  from  puppies  to  strong  and  intelli¬ 
gent  full  grown  animals,  will  interest  lovers  of 
our  dog  friends. 

In  The  De  fender  for  June,  a  journal  published 
in  the  interests  of  the  New  England  Sabbath 
Protective  League,  there  is  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington  D.D. the  eminent  his¬ 
torian,  and  Treasurer  cf  the  League,  with  me¬ 
morial  tributes  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  lead¬ 
ing  article  is  an  excellent  paper  by  Sarah  Low 
Conant,  The  Sanctified  Sabbath,  How  it  Ten- 
deth  to  Happiness  and  Prosperity.  Mrs.  Co- 
nant  takes  strong  ground  against  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  and  emphasizes  the  responsibilities 
of  parents  in  this  and  other  regards 

From  the  Clipping  File  Company,  Cleveland, 
O.,  we  have  received  what  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  best  devices  for  the  preservation  in  a 
classified  manner  of  press  clippings,  notes, 
memoranda,  etc.,  that  we  have  yet  used.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  strong  jute  pockets  or 
envelopes,  8x10  inches  in  size.  Each  pocket  is 
devoted  to  a  particular  subject,  a  blank  for 
such  being  provided  in  the  margin.  A  set  of 
these  pockets  or  envelopes,  with  index  card,  go 
into  a  cloth  bound  case.  In  size  it  resembles  a 
quarto  volume,  and  stands  on  end  instead  of 
lying  flat,  thus  allowing  a  ready  access  to  the 
pockets.  The  inventor  is  a  literary  man  of 
man  years’  experience  as  editor  and  College 
professor,  and  in  other  positions  where  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  him  what  is  most  needed  in 
classifying  clippings,  and  other  references  to 
things  in  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 
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j  TKe  Religious 
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The  Episcopal  Recorder  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  one  of  the 
most  gifted,  hardworking  and  nsefal  members 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  who  died 
week  before  last,  aged  eighty-nine  years  and 
five  months.  In  his  funeral  address  Bishop 
Sabine  said: 

He  was  gifted  with  a  commanding  and  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence.  Such  gift  of  speech,  such 
ability  to  illuminate,  convince  and  persuade, 
is  one  of  the  grandest  of  divine  bestowments. 
And  he  had  it.  To  a  fine  personal  presence  he 
united  a  fiow  of  language,  a  grace  of  rhetoric, 
and  a  vigor  and  force  of  expression,  which  at 
once  engaged  attention  and  stimulated  thought. 

Looking  back  into  the  past,  to  days  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  when  an  attendant  at  St. 
Qeorge’s  Church,  New  York,  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  elder  Tyng,  I  recall  occasions  when 
announcement  would  be  made  from  the  desk 
that  on  the  morning  or  evening  af  the  next 
Lord’s  Day  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Nicholson  of 
St.  Paul's,  Boston,  would  preach,  perhaps  in 
advocacy  of  some  important  evangelical  cause. 

Sucn  annoncements  were  received  with  pleas¬ 
ure  by  that  great  congregation,  and  were  always 
understood  to  assure  a  well  filled  church. 

And  who  of  ns  here  but  once  and  again  has 
been  moved  and  thrilled  by  his  eloquence? 
Some  of  ns  will  recall  that  remarkable  sermon 
on  The  Deification  of  Man,  delivered  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  October,  18!)9.  and  that 
singularly  felicitous  and  splendid  enforcement 
of  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  on  theCnnrch 
of  Christ  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 
Christ  Memorial  Ohnrch,  Philadelphia. 

But  there  occurs  to  remembrance  now  one 
occasion  which  will  always  stand  out  unique 
and  surpassing  It  was  when  Bishop  Nicholson 
stepped  to  the  head  of  the  centre  aisle  of  Christ 
Church,  Chicago,  to  advocate  the  final  adoption 
of  our  Thirty  five  Articles  of  Religion,  and 
standing  there,  pleaded  for  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel  with  a  fervor  of  utterance,  a  ma¬ 
jesty  of  statement,  and  a  passion  of  conviction, 
united  with  a  rush  of  feeling  and  tenderness, 
which  seemed  at  once  to  unite  the  graces  and 
power  of  the  very  highest  eloquenoe. 

It  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Edward 
Everett,  E.  H.  Chapin,  Charles  Sumner,  Roscoe 
Conkling,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wendell 
Philips,  or  John  B.  Gough,  and  these  men  we 
all  know  were  masters  of  the  silver  tongue. 

But  our  beloved  Bishop  bad  yet  higher 
gifts.  He  was  gifted  in  a  supreme  loyalty  to 
conscience  and  truth.  Younger  brethren  can 
have  but  small  conception  of  the  cost  involved 
for  a  man  like  Bishop  Nicholson  in  entering 
our  young  and  struggling  Church  at  its  begin¬ 
nings.  It  was  a  heavy  cost.  For  him  it  meant 
the  sundering  of  precious  ties ;  it  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  the  associations  of  half  a  life¬ 
time;  the  abandonment  of  a  position  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  influence  and  assured  support,  and  fac¬ 
ing  a  future  not  altogetherb  right  or  free  from 
very  trying  and  precarious  problems,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  taunt  and  scorn  which  it  in¬ 
volved  No  one  can  ever  know — not  even  his 
companions  in  that  brave  venture  of  faith  and 
devotion— not  even  his  nearest  and  dearest — no 
one  but  God  can  ever  know  the  fierce  trials 
through  which  he  passed  to  that  royal  deci¬ 
sion;  cost  what  it  might  to  stand  by  his  con¬ 
victions  in  defence  of  God’s  truth.  It  was  a 
tremendous  ordeal ;  but  he  passed  it  trium¬ 
phantly.  Thank  God,  things  have  changed, 
and  those  who  come  after  ns  will  have  no  such 
struggle  to  encounter. 


The  Baptist  Commonwealth,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  a  certain  theological  professor 
has  been  asked  to  resign  because  of  his  views 
on  evolution,  declines  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  either  view  of  creation,  that  of  “dis¬ 
tinctive  creative  feats’’  or  that  of  “progressive 
evolution,”  but  simply  “to  question  what  has 
been  often  questioned  befre,  the  wisdom  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  antagonists  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  professor  in  question,” 
and  to  add  that  the  method  of  evolution  has 
the  advantage  of  being  held  by  very  many 
competent  scientists: 


A  recent  work,  brought  out  by  our  own  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  says:  “The  theoretical  view 
of  evolution  is  demonstrated  to  be  tenable  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  actually  held  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  naturalists  of  the  world.  ”  Now  this 
statement  we  suppose  to  be  exactly  accurate. 
It  does  not  prove  that  these  naturalists  are 
right,  but  it  does  prove  that  that  to  which  they 
give  adhesion  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  church  needs  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  ought  not  to  com¬ 
mit  the  blunders  of  the  past.  It  ought  not  to 
repeat  what  took  place  when  geology  questioned 
the  literalness  of  the  six  days  of  creation.  It 
ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  that  fatuity  which 
marked  the  church  when  the  Copernican  system 
of  astronomy  began  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Let  us  not  without  due  reason 
commit  ourselves  to  the  new ;  but  let  us  not 
without  careful  consideration  ally  ourselves 
for  all  time  with  the  old.  Let  us  consider ;  let 
us  hear  the  witnesses;  let  us  sift  the  testi¬ 
mony  ;  and  it  then  may  possibly  be  that  we 
may  keep  ourselves  from  being  placed  in  the 
condition  of  antagonism  to  that  which  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  true.  Perhaps  that  which 
has  passed  current  as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day 
may  be  wrong;  perhaps  that  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  heresy  to-day  may  be  right.  Time  will 
tell.  Meanwhile  let  the  church  hold  a  position 
of  firm  and  thoughtful  confidence.  Let  it 
neither  hurry  to  adopt  nor  hasten  to  condemn, 
but  move  onward  in  its  practical  work  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  who  has  promised  to  guide  us  into 
all  truth  will  do  this. 


I  Letters  from  Our  Friends  | 

MUCH  .VUI'UECIATKl). 

To  THE  Editok:  Some  time  ago,  I  don’t  just 
know  how  long,  1  was  asked  my  opinion  of 
The  Evangelist.  I  did  not  answer  then,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  not  at  all  interested  on  account  of 
former  experience  in  the  reading  of  religions 
papers. 

I  have  of  late,  however,  been  reading  yours, 
and  find  it  an  exception,  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  among  such  publications. 

1  feel  now  that  it  is  possible  for  even  a  relig¬ 
ions  periodical  to  be  broad,  orthodox,  liberal 
and  honest,  and  to  exist  without  indecent  and 
lying  advertisements,  and  to  contain  articles 
written  without  platitudes,  and  that  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  intellect  of  the  ordinary 
man. 

This  has  appeared  to  me  so  much  of  a  novelty 
that  I  have  mentioned  it  to  a  number  of 
friends,  who  like  myself  had  banished  from 
their  homes  the  so-called  religions  paper,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  demoralizing  efl'ect  upon  the  family. 

I  congratulate  yon  cordially,  therefore,  on 
the  genuinely  religions  and  literary  success  of 
The  Evangelist  and  wish  yon  continued  pros¬ 
perity.  Respectfully,  Matthew  Woous 

PlIILAOELI’lIIA. 


AI.KKAI>Y  IN  riKCUCATION 

De.\k  Eoitok  :  I  have  read  with  intense  in¬ 
terest  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  Adress  before  the 
General  Assembly  on  Foreign  Mission  Day, 
and  beg  to  suggest  that  its  effectiveness  for 
good  would  be  iinmiuni’ln  augmented  if  it  could 
be  printed  in  the  shape  of  a  vest  pocket  tract 
for  universal  circulation.  Packed  as  it  is 
with  telling  facts,  touching  incidents,  cogent 
arguments,  refutation  of  adverse  criticism, 
inspiring  hope,  overcoming  faith  and  ardent 
love  to^hrist  and  enthusiasm  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of 'his  Kingdom  throughout  the  yet  un¬ 
evangelized  world,  it  is  just  the  right  thing 
to  be  put  into  the  hands,  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  millions  of  our  countrymen  at  the  outset 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Such  a  tract,  coming  from  a  Uiymnn  and  vmn 
of  n(f<urK,  who  is  in  vital  touch  with  his  fel- 
lowmen,  finds  yielding  to  it  the  right  of  vay 
far  more  easily  and  extensively  than  sermons 
ortreatises  emanating  from  theliand  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  however  distinguished  for  piety  and 
learning.  Whatever  savors  of  the  pulpit  and  is, 
therefore,  instantly  adjudged  professional, 
encounters  a  ready-to-hand  prejudice  which 


insures  to  it  indifference  and  rejection.  Not  to 
such  an  address  as  thatof  Mr.  Speer.  The  busi¬ 
ness  like  ring  in  it  will  be  quickly  detected  by 
business  men,  and  they  are  the  men  who,  if 
they  are  conscious  of  possessing  true  godliness 
or  of  their  need  of  it,  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
under  divine  direction,  to  push  the  enterprise 
of  Foreign  Missions  energetically  and  success¬ 
fully  during  this  new  century.  Yours  respect¬ 
fully,  PlOET. 

Cahbonado,  Wash.,  June  20,  ISOl. 


MOUNTAIN  W'OUKKU’S  CONFEUENCK. 

Dear  Evanukust:  You  ought  to  know  of  the 
Mountain  Workers’  Conference  held  at  Green¬ 
ville  and  Tusculum  College  in  East  Tennessee, 
from  June  6-20.  This  was  the  second  annual 
Conference  of  the  Presbyterian  workers  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Some  sixty  workers 
came  together  to  spend  a  season  in  exchanging 
views,  telling  of  work  done,  planning  for  bet¬ 
ter  things,  studying  God’s  W'ord  and  to  gain 
inspiration  by  prayer  and  conference  for  the 
great  work  they  have  undertaken.  It  is  a 
work  well  worth  doing — the  giving  to  those 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  advantages  they 
do  not  now  have  in  the  way  of  day  and  Sunday- 
schools,  to  introduce  new  ideas  into  the  homes, 
to  make  possible  a  broader  life  and  a  higher 
type  of  Christian  living.  Dr.  C.  Humble, 
Superintendent  of  Sunday  school  Work  o,  our 
Church  in  the  honntain  regions  had  charge  of 
the  Conference.  Mrs.  McCormick  of  Chicago 
generously  gave  the  money  to  meet  the  rx- 
peuse.s.  Drs.  Worden,  Reimer,  Wilson,  Law¬ 
rence,  Duncan,  Moon  and  others  gave  normal 
instruction,  expositions  and  addresses.  Some 
ladies  sent  from  Louisville  and  Chicago  by 
Mrs.  McCormick  pot  before  the  Conference  in 
a  delightful  manner  the  possibilities  of  social 
settlement  and  kindergarten  work.  With  study 
of  Scripture,  addresses,  round  table  confer¬ 
ences,  lectures,  prayer- meetings,  receptions 
and  delightful  music  by  the  Synodical  quar¬ 
tette,  the  days  and  nights  were  full.  To  min¬ 
gle  with  such  a  body  of  workers,  so  cheery, 
hopeful,  devoted,  made  one  feel  that  the  day 
of  redemption  for  our  mountain  regions  has 
come.  We  have  found  at  last  the  true  way  to 
reach  the  people.  All  that  is  needed  now  is 
the  money,  the  good  sensible  worker  and  pa¬ 
tient  continuance.  Our  Church  has  taken  hold 
of  the  work  in  earnest  and  other  churches  must 
follow.  This  Conference  is  a  new  tie  binding 
our  work  together.  Another  is  to  be  held  next 
year.  (Rev.)  E.  A.  Ei.mouk. 

CllATTA.N<K)f)A,  TENN.  Juno2e,  ISIll. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  Church,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  that  place. 

The  University  of  Pennsjivania  has  confer¬ 
red  the  degree  of  LL.  1).  upon  President  James 
D.  Moffat  D.D.  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College. 

Knox  College  at  its  recent  coitmencement 
conferred  tne  degree  of  D.D.  on  the  Rev. 
Stuart  Campbell  of  the  Emerald  Avenue  Church, 
Chicago. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin 
made  an  address  last  week  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  church  in  Massillon,  O.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Clokey  is  pastor  of  this  church. 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  Rev. 
Campbell  Morgan,  a  fortnight  since,  was 
shadowed  by  the  critical  illness  of  his  wife. 
Mr.s.  Morgan  is  however  sufficiently  recovered 
to  permit  Mr.  Morgan  to  go  to  Northfield, 
where  he  began  his  work  last  Friday. 
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XKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

RSfl  C  W.  E  Chapin. 

COXMENCEMEMS. 

WESTKKX  RESKRVK  I  NIVERSITT. 

The  seventy-fifth  ar.niversary  of  Western 
Reserve  befran  Snnday,  Jane  9,  8  P.  M.  with 
address  by  Prof.  Arthur  O.  McGiflfert  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.,  ’82,  on  The  Religions  History  of  the 
College,  and  in  the  evening  the  baccalaareate 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  President, 
Charles  Thwing  D.  D.  The  other  events  of 
the  week  were  much  as  nsnal,  except  that 
on  Tuesday  the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  a 
new  hall  for  the  College  for  Women,  to  be 
known  as  Haydn  Hall,  and  ground  was  broken 
for  a  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  and  of  Geology. 
Memorial  tablets  of  President  Charles  Backus 
Storrs,  President  Henry  Lawrence  Hitchcock 
and  President  Carroll  Cutler  were  also  pres¬ 
ented  on  this  day.  On  Wednesday  besides  the 
Commencement  of  the  College  for  Women, 
with  address  by  Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin  LL.  D. 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clini¬ 
cal  Microscopy  and  Clinical  Medicine  took 
place,  with  breaking  of  ground  for  a  building 
for  the  College  of  Dentistry.  On  Thursday, 
there  were  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Wesleyan  Reserve  College  and  of  Adelbert  Col¬ 
lege  of  Western  Reserve  University,  with  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  D.  D.  ’(i9,  and 
the  University  Commencement. 

HANOVER  COI.I.KtiK. 

J|Hanovek  Coi.uEdK  Commencement,  June  7-12 
was  the  twenty-first  of  President  Fisher’s  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  sixty--eighth  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  All  the  exercises  were  very  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  was  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Watson  of  the  Sixth  Indian  district, 
on  The  Dominant  Idea  in  our  American  Life 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  superb  Commencement  orator, 
and  his  speech  at  Hanover  was  remarkable 
for  eloquence,  patriotism,  and  timeliness.  The 
higher  degrees  conferred  were  Ph.  D.  on  R.  H. 
Thomson  of  Se.att1«,  Wash.,  and  D. D.  on  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Mode  t  of  Pyeng-yang,  Korea,  and 
the  Rev.  (leorge  W.  Giboney  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

BRYN  M  AWR  COI.l.KtiK 
The  sixteenth  o,)nferring  of  degrees  of  Bkys 
Mawr  DoLt.EOF.  took  place  on  Wednesday,  .Tune 
6.  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  took  for  her 
theme  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the 
founding  and  growth  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  dwelt  on  the  generosity,  wisdom  and 
modesty  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  founder  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  then  turned  to  the  fortunate  choide  of 
situation.  The  College  has  the  advantages 
offered  by  nearness  to  a  great  city  and  at  the 
same  time  a  site  at  once  healthful  and  very 
beautiful.  She  pointed  out  bow  admirable  has 
been  the  administration  of  the  trustees  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  There  have  been,  she  said,  no  compro¬ 
mises  between  present  expediency  and  ultimate 
good.  The  present  buildings,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Dalton  Hall,  have  all  been  built  from 
the  original  endowment,  and  yet  it  yields  as 
much  interest  to  day  as  it  did  in  1830,  when 
it  came  into  the  bands  of  the  Trustees.  She 
spoke  of  the  adoption  of  the  group  system,  of 
self-government  by  students  and  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Faculty,  and  concluded: 

“In  the  natural  and  intellectual  world,  as  in 
the  spiritual,  ‘to  him  that  bath  shall  be  given,’ 
and  I  have  therefore  ventured  to-day  to  say 
perhaps  too  much  of  what  Bryn  Mawr  College 
has,  in  order  that  I  might  establish  her  claim 
to  asvk  for  wider  opportunities  for  usefulness. 
“A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  of  the  brief 


share  we  any  of  ns  could  have — even  the  young¬ 
est  undergraduate  present— in  the  life  of  the 
present  century  as  compared  to  the  existence 
of  an  institution  like  this;  but  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  can  share  in  its  immortality.  If 
it  is  possible  to  build  on  earth  a  prototype  of 
the  heavenly  house  not  made  with  hands,  it 
must  be  possible  in  connection  with  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  Such  an  immortality  of  re¬ 
membrance  and  gratitude  awaits  the  future 
benefactors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.’’ 

The  sixty-two  candidates  for  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  were  presented  by  Prof.  Joseph  W. 
Warren,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Lois  Anna 
Farnham  of  Indiana,  A.  B. ,  Bryn  Mawr,  1900. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mary  Bidwell  Breed  of  Philadelphia, 
thesis.  The  Polybasic  Acids  of  Mesitylene; 
and  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Laird  of  Canada,  thesis. 
The  Absorption  Spectrum  of  Chlorine.  It  was 
announced  that  the  George  W.  Childs  essay 
prize  had  been  awarded  to  Amelia  Elizabeth 
White,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Horace  White, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  An  ad 
dress  by  Mr.  Hampton  L.  Carson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  followed,  his  subject  being  The  Value  of 
Legal  Education  for  Women. 

Mr.  Carson  said  in  substance: 

The  prejudice  against  a  woman’s  study  of 
the  law  are  fast  disappearing.  There  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  and  benefited  as  a  man  in  pursuing  a 
science  which  concerns  the  life,  liberty,  pro 
perty  and  reputation  of  individuals,  and  con¬ 
trols  the  relations  of  citizens  to  the  state,  and 
the  relations  of  the  states  and  nations  to  each 
other.  Intellectually  she  is  quite  as  capable  of 
deriving  benefit  from  such  studies  as  men,  al¬ 
though  physically  she  may  not  be  as  well 
suited  to  the  labors  of  the  forum. 

But  Fhe  can  readily  study  legal  medicine, 
without  becoming  a  legal  surgeon. 

Law  studies  are  of  advantage  from  four  points 
of  view: 

Firfi:  As  a  means  of  mental  training. 

There  can  be  no  better  aid  to  logic  than  the 
science  of  Pleading  and  Evidence.  Pleading 
does  not  mean  the  art  of  advocacy,  but  the 
exact  legal  statement  of  facts  or  propositions 
of  law,  so  that  a  proposition  may  be  clearly 
formulated,  and  all  extraneous  and  irrelevant 
matter  eliminated.  Evidence  teaches  the  rules 
by  which  truth  may  be  demonsrtated. error  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  great  mass  of  wild  and  idle  as¬ 
sertion  purged  of  dross. 

f'trotid:  As  a  useful  and  most  instructive 
part  of  history.  Lord  Bacon  sajs:  “As  streams 
do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils 
through  which  they  flow,  so  do  the  laws  par¬ 
take  of  the  character  of  the  people  who  enforce 
them.’’  The  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
feudal  system  is  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of 
real  estate ;  the  vast  growth  of  commerce  and 
social  intercourse  can  be  best  studied  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  law  of  personal  property. 
The  law  of  domestic  relations  indicates  the 
stage  of  civilization.  The  law  of  crimes  opens 
up  the  most  thrilling  and  instructive  passages 
in  human  life.  Constitutional  law  and  the 
law  of  nations  brings  into  view  all  that  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Thinl:  As  a  preparation  to  the  better  grasp 
upon  economic  and  social  problems.  The  ac¬ 
tual  experiences  of  men  and  women,  their 
traits,  tendencies  and  dispositions  through 
thousands  of  years  are  best  displayed  in  tbe 
law  books  which  are  the  most  reliable  memo¬ 
rials  of  those  active  competitions  which  make 
up  the  drama  of  human  life. 

Fourth:  As  a  branch  of  ethical  culture  The 
foundations  of  society  are  built  upon  faithful 
observance  of  good  faith  and  honor.  The  basis 
of  jurisprudence  is  ethical,  and  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  sit  to  enforce  the  performance  of  those 


engagements  which  give  energy  and  activity  to 
social  intercourse.  The  law  compels  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  one’s  word,  and  there  is  no  more  ex¬ 
hilarating  exhibition  of  lofty  principle  practi¬ 
cally  applied  to  the  affairs  of  men,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  tbe  decisions  of  the  courts,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  chancery.  “If  the  world  be  a 
music  box,  formed  of  days  and  nights  as  of 
white  and  black  notes,  justice  directeth  and 
composeth;  if  it  be  a  ring,  justice  is  the 
diamond ;  if  it  be  an  eye,  justice  is  the  soul ; 
if  it  be  a  temple,  justice  is  the  altar.’’ 

COMMENCEMENT  NOTES. 

Commencement  at  Ohio  State  University 
occurred  June  16,  and  the  baccalaureate  was  by 
President  Charles  S.  Murkland  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College.  The  Commencement  exercises 
were  on  Wednesday  at  10  o’clock,  with  address 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Commencement  week  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  began  Snnday,  June  16, 
with  the  baccalanreate  sermon  by  President  J. 
D.  Moffat.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Minton  D.  D  ,  Moderator  of  tbe  General'Assem- 
bly,  delivered  a  sermon  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  Wednesday.  Next  year  the 
College  will  celebrate  its  centennial. 

Wellesley  College  held  its  twenty- third 
Commencement  on  Monday,  June  24.  Tbe 
stated  address  was  given  by  President  Hazard. 
The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  D.  D.  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
tbe  23d. 

Maryville  College  held  its  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  during  the  last  week  of 
May.  An  excellent  class  of  thirteen  students 
was  graduated.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Richmond  D.  D. 
of  the  Fourth  Church  of  Knoxville.  The  an¬ 
nual  address  before  the  Adelphic  Union  Liter¬ 
ary  Society  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  A. 
Taylor.  After  thirteen  years  of  loyal  service, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boardman  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
on  account  of  advancing  years,  tendered  his 
resignation  and  retired  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  institution.  He  bears  with  him  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  Board  of  Directors  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Boardman  and  as  fifth  President  of  the 
College,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Tyndale  Wilson  D.  D. 
for  seventeen  years  Professor  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Spanish.  President  Wilson  will 
have  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College.  The  College  holds  an 
important  position  as  an  outpost  of  our  Church 
and  has  been  greatly  useful  in  providing  tbe 
young  people  of  Tennessee  and  other  states 
with  a  thorough  education  at  an  amazingly 
low  cost. 


Correspondence 


A  vindication  or  ciiri.stian  science. 

Nkw  Yohk,  May  :n,  Itifll. 

To  the  F.ditoh  of  the  Evanof.mst. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  article  in  your  issue  of  recent  date,  entitled, 
A  Christian  Science  Prayer-Meeting.  The  pas¬ 
tor  who  wrote  this  account  attended  one  of 
our  Wednesday  evening  meetings,  an^  I  think 
he  would  have  been  more  favorably  impressed 
had  he  known  that  these  meetings  are  not 
prayer-meetings  at  all,  but  are  held  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  for 
those  to  testify  who  have  been  healed  of  sin 
and  sickness  The  only  prayer,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  at  these  meetings, 
is  the  silent  prayer,  followed  by  the  audible 
repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  I  am  surprised 
to  read  that  many  spent  the  time  of  the  silent 
prayer  in  looking  around,  for  my  experience 
has  always  been  that  Christian  Scientists 
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▼alne  this  short  period  as  one  of  deep  import 
and  help.  If  I  were  inclined  to  be  at  all  ma- 
licions,  I  should  ask  the  pastor  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  that  people  were  looking  around, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  felt  himself  to  be 
there  in  the  capacity  of  an  observer  merely, 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  verrtnre  to  criticize 
his  action.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  pastor  make  very  sure  that  the  three  fail¬ 
ures  to  heal,  of  which  he  speaks  towards  the 
beginning  of  his  article,  were  in  reality  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  Scientists.  There  are  so 
many  groups  of  people  now  who  refuse  medical 
aid  in  case  of  sickness,  that  personally  I  find 
that  I  have  to  exercise  extreme  care.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  is  frequently  charged  with  failure 
in  the  public  press,  and  upon  investigation,  is 
found  to  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  case.  Faith  cnrists.  mental  scientists, 
Christian  Ca'holic  (Dowieite),  and  Christian 
Adventists,  are  constantly  being  mistaken  for 
Christian  Scientists.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
the  pastor  will  suspend  judgment  until  he 
knows  for  a  certainty. 

It  does  not  sound  like  a  Christian  Science 
mother  to  let  her  child  die  without  one  attempt 
to  save  it,  for  I  have  known  many  Christian 
Science  mothers  save  their  children  from  death 
by  incessant  prayer  and  watchfulness.  Nor 
would  it  be  like  a  Christian  Scientist  to  ne¬ 
glect  a  blistered  foot  and  allow  blood  poison¬ 
ing.  A  Christian  Scientist  would  at  once  work 
to  realize  the  perfection  of  health  and  har¬ 
mony,  which  would  prevent  any  blood  poiscn- 
ing.  As  for  cancer,  that  is  a  disease  which  is 
vrey  generally  considered  incurable  by  materia 
medica;  at  the  same  time  numerous  cases  of 
cures  of  this  much  dreaded  disorder  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  are  on  record,  and  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  hope  for  the  patient  under  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  than  under  the  knife 

The  fact  that  marvelous  cures  are  performed 
was  shown  in  the  meeting  which  the  pastor  at 
tended,  by  the  healthy  appearance  of  those 
who  testified  of  having  been  cured  of  grievous 
maladies.  But  I  think  the  pastor  does  not  give 
Christian  Science  sufficient  credit  for  its 
blessed  spiritual  work.  That  is  its  main  pur¬ 
pose,  and  its  only  real  purpose,  since  the  phy¬ 
sical  healing  must  be  in  every  case  the  result 
of  spiritual  growth.  The  healing  of  disease 
is  a  mere  incident  of  Christian  Science,  but  it 
attracts  more  attention,  perhaps  because 
Christ’s  injunction  to  “heal  the  sick”  has  been 
so  long  neglected  by  the  Christian  Church. 

But  I  feel  sure,  dear  sir,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me,  when  I  say  that  the  time  for  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  full  obedience  to  all  Christ’s  com¬ 
mands  has  returned,  and  that  a  united  church 
will  grow  out  of  this  present  striving  to  know 
God  Yours  truly,  W.  D.  M(’Ckackan. 


DU.  B.ABCOCK  AM)  IH»PKINS. 

Dear  Evanoeust  :  The  sad  death  of  Dr.  M. 
D.  Babcock  comes  as  a  personal  loss  to  the 
hundreds  of  former  Johns  Hopkins  students  who 
ae  scattered  all  over  the  world.  He  was  always 
a  favorite  with  the  young  men  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  who  were  helped  and  encouraged  by  his 
pure  life  and  heart  to  heart  preaching.  His 
words,  so  buoyant,  optimistic  and  full  of  hope 
inspired  them  to  their  best  efforts  in  their  daily 
work  and  gave  them  the  highest  ideals  in  their 
future  plans.  He  was  especially  kind  and 
helpful  to  those  struggling  with  poverty  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  education,  and  he  assisted  many,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  church  affiliations,  to  obtain 
the  employment  which  enabled  them  to  finish 
their  course  of  study.  He  sought  out  those 
who  were  obliged  to  spend  the  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  vacation  in  Baltimore,  invited 
them  to  his  beautiful  home,  and  they  soon  real¬ 
ized  they  were  among  friends  who  had  a  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Dr.  Babcock’s  un¬ 
usual  powers  in  the  pulpit  contributed  quite  as 


much  to  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young 
men,  as  did  the  excellent  courses  of  study  in  the 
great  University  to  their  mental  development. 
The  old  Hopkins  students  in  common  with  so 
many  others  realize  that  humanity  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  and  ablest  friends  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Babcock.  In  his  daily  living  he  exem¬ 
plified  the  words  of  the  Master  that  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Freely  he 
gave  himself  with  his  splendid  mental  and 
spiritual  gifts  that  the  world  might  be  happier 
and  better.  Nicholas  Kxigiit. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

A  TKIHITTK  TO  UK.  IIKNKY. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  The  death  of  the  Rev.  B. 
C.  Henry  D.  D.  mentioned  in  The  Evangelist 
last  week,  will  cause  feelings  of  profound  sor¬ 
row  to  his  co-laborers  in  the  Canton  Mission, 
and  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  this  land 

The  death  of  a  missionary  in  the  fulness  of 
his  prime  is  an  irreparable  loss.  Especially 
is  that  death  a  trial  of  our  faith  when  a  man 
like  Dr.  Henry  with  twenty  five  years  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  conspicuous  abilites  along  many 
lines,  is  removed  from  a  most  responsible  field. 

I  was  his  companion  in  many  journeys,  and 
in  the  early  days,  when  there  were  only  a  few 
out-stations.  He  spent  mnuh  time  on  long 
journeys,  and  was  most  aggressive  in  pushing 
work  into  the  interior  He  saw  the  work  of 
the  Canton  Mission  grow  from  one  church  and 
two  or  three  out-stations,  to  twenty  churches, 
and  nearly  fifty  out-stations.  Through  his  in¬ 
fluence  largely  the  station  at  Lien  Chau  was 
established,  and  he  made  a  journey  into  the 
interior  of  Hainan,  and  the  foundations  of 
work  in  that  island  are  doe  chiefly  to  his 
strong  letters  to  the  Board  urging  the  opening 
of  work  at  the  port  of  Hoihow,  and  in  the  city 
of  King  Chau.  He  contributed  strongly  to  our 
evangelistic  work  by  his  great  assistance  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  Cantonese  Collo¬ 
quial.  To  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Noyes  D.D.  and 
Dr.  Henry,  both  of  the  Canton  Mission,  we 
are  deeply  indebted  for  these  translations. 

Dr.  Henry  was  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  of 
the  Cantonese  language,  and  was  beloved  by 
the  Chinese,  to  whose  conversion  and  edifica¬ 
tion  he  was  uniquely  consecrated.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  works.  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon 
and  The  Ling  Nam.  He  was  a  botanist  of 
some  ability,  and  the  discoverer  of  some  new 
species  of  flowers  He  was  wholly  given  to 
his  work,  and  had  in  mind  the  extension  of  his 
work  into  fields  where  no  man  labored.  In 
council  he  was  wise,  discreet,  and  aggressive 
without  any  trace  of  stubbornness.  In  action 
he  was  patient,  persistent  and  not  intimidated 
by  obstacles. 

Cut  down  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, 
when  capable  apparently  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  successful  work  of  his  life,  the  loss 
comes  with  keenest  force  to  those  how  knew  him 
most  intimately,  and  to  the  Canton  Mission 
with  peculiar  bitterness,  well  knowing  that 
long  years  must  follow  before  a  man  can  be 
fitted  even  to  approximate  the  fine  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  made  Dr.  Henry  one  of  the  ablest 
of  missionaries.  His  influence  will  abide  in 
the  ever-widening  success  of  the  Canton  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  now  extending  its  operations 
into  new  countries,  and  training  a  large  force 
of  native  helpers  and  preachers. 

His  only  surviving  son  graduated  this  year 
from  Wooster,  and  will  enter  Union  Seminary, 
and  expects  to  return  to  Canton,  and  give  his 
life  to  the  same  noble  calling.  And  so  it  re¬ 
mains  forever  true,  “The  Lord  buries  his 
workmen  but  carries  on  his  work.” 

Aliiert  a.  Fulton. 

DKBT  KAISINIi  IN  KOCIIKSTK.K 

Dear  Ev!\ngei.i.<t :  An  effort  was  made  at 
the  Central  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  .Tune  28,  under  the  direction  of 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  assisted  by 
a  coterie  of  young  men,  to  raise  the  debt  on 


the  church  property  amounting  to  150,000, 
which  had  been  standing  for  some  time.  Within 
an  hour  over  |83,000  had  been  subscribed.  The 
balance,  it  is  believed,  can  be  secnred,  as  the 
present  snbscribers  comprise  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  chnroh.  Cards 
for  subscription  purposes  were  distributed  by 
the  ushers  among  those  in  attendance,  and 
after  being  signed  were  gathered  np  and  read, 
the  amounts  being  checked  off  on  a  diagramed 
blackboard. 

In  accordance  with  its  mid-summer  custom, 
the  Central  Church  will  keep  open-house  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  season.  Able  supplies  have 
been  secured  for  July  and  August,  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Stebbins  from  the  pulpit,  assur¬ 
ing  services  of  a  character  to  which  the  stay- 
at  homes  always  look  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations,  as  a  compensation  for  other  de¬ 
privations.  They  are  as  follows : 

July  7  and  14,  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Sims,  Ex- 
Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University. 

July  21  and  28,  the  Rev.  L.  Mason  Clarke  of 
the  First  Church,  Brooklyn. 

August  11  and  18,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Albert¬ 
son,  Philadelphia. 

August  25  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Goss,  Cincinnati, 
author  of  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson. 

On  August  4.  communion  service  will  be 
conducted  by  the  assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
M  McElhinney. 

I  The  membership  of  the  Central  Chnroh  is 
now  over  2,  isOO,  which  makes  it  the  second 
largest  Presbvterian  Church  in  America.  It 
is  splendidly  equipped, and  above  all  abundantly 
in  the  spirit,  for  doing  efficient  service  in  the 
Master’s  cause.  Elgx  G.  Salishury. 

MIC.  IIAMMOM)  IN  BINGHAMTON. 

Dear  Editor  Evangelist:  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday- 
school  Association  which  lately  met  in  Con¬ 
vention  in  Binghamton,  telegraphed  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hammond  at  his  home  in  Hartford, 
Conn. ,  to  come  here  to  address  the  Convention. 
He  accordingly  came  Thursday,  June  18th 
and  met  with  that  Committee,  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  representing  the  Sunday- 
school  interests  of  the  entire  state.  He  twice 
addressed  the  Convention  that  day,  afternoon 
and  evening,  on  the  Conversion  of  Children. 

\  member  of  that  Executive  Committee  who 
has  attended  all  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  recent 
meetings  in  New  York  City,  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  them  that  he  gave  to  every  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Convention  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  recent  book.  Early  Conversion,  which, 
we  notice,  contains  an  excellent  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dey,  now  for  many  years 
connected  with  The  Evangelist. 

A  third  meeting  was  appointed  for  those  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  obtaining  more  definite 
instructions  from  Mr.  Hammond  as  to  how 
they,  as  teachers,  might  lead  their  scholars 
to  Christ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Schaniller, 
the  President  of  the  State  Association,  said 
he  thought  that  meeting  was  the  best  of  them 
all,  and  requested  Mr.  Hammond  to  repeat  at 
the  mass  meeting  in  the  evening  whut  he  had 
said  at  the  smaller  meeting  for  teachers. 

Some  of  our  city  pastors  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  feature  of  the  Convention 
that  they  invited  Mr.  Hammond  to  remain 
over  Sunday  in  Binghamton  He  did  so  and 
preached  Sunday  morning  in  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev.  Samuel  Dun¬ 
ham  pastor), and  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  same 
church,  held  a  union  mass  meeting  for 
the  children  of  the  city.  Earnest  prayer  was 
offered  that  great  good  might  be  done,  and 
many  led  to  Christ. 

Some  thirty- five  years  ago,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  N  Boardman  was  pastor  of  the 
F'irst  Church,  Mr.  Hammond  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  a  good  number  in 
the  Convention,  some  in  a  touching  manner, 
testified  that  they  were  converted  at  that  time. 

A  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
conversion  of  the  children  of  this  state,  so 
much  so  t^'at  an  organized  effort  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  more  effective  reaching  of  the 
many  thousands  of  these  neglected  ones 
Yours  truly,  Samuel  Dunham, 
Pastor  West  Presbyterian  Church. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  JULY  14,  1901 

BEGINNING  OF  SIN  AND  REDEMPTION. 

The  lill’ORTANCE  OF  THE  OlD  TESTAMENT. 

Many  devout  and  active  CbristianB  are  asking 
in  recent  yeari,  “Why  shonld  we  study  the 
Old  Testament?  We  are  Christians,  not  Jews; 
the  story  of  onr  redemption  is  the  Gospel  story ; 
the  pattern  for  our  coudnct  is  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  doctrines  which  we  believe  are  set  forth 
in  the  Epistles  Why  then  except  for  its  noble 
literary  qualities,  should  we  read  the  Old  Testa 
ment?’’ 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  long  one, 
but  let  ns  here  consider  two  of  its  elements: 
the  service  of  the  Old  Testament  in  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  its  or¬ 
ganic  connection  with  onr  Christian  faith. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  might  be  to¬ 
day,  we  twentieth  century  Christians,  if  the 
spiritual  nature  of  mankind  had  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century  as  careful  culture  as  has 
been  given  during  this  period  to  man's  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  For  example,  it  is  a  new  in¬ 
tellectual  fact  that  to-day  nearly  every  man 
and  woman  above  the  laboring  classes,  and 
many  who  are  laborers, are  competent  to  write 
a  creditable  or  even  a  valuable  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle,  club  paper,  or  scientific  report  within  the 
sphere  of  their  own  observation.  Two  genera¬ 
tions  ago  only  men  and  women  of  genius  could 
write,  as  only  men  and  women  of  genius  could 
paint  a  picture  or  make  a  statue.  Now  the 
many  can  write  not  only,  but  a  large  number 
can  illustrate  books  and  model  figures.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  not  added  to  the  number  of  persons  of 
genius,  but  it  has  enormously  increased  the 
ability  of  people  to  nee  their  natural  powers; 
people  walk  more  easily,  talk  more  flu¬ 
ently,  use  their  hands  more  expertly,  express 
their  thoughts  more  clearly,  think  on  larger 
and  higher  topics,  than  their  ancestors  of  two 
generations  ago  could  do. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  thinker 
that  the  spiritual  powers  of  humanity  show 
no  such  development.  As  in  ages  past  there 
have  been  spiritual  giants,  so  there  are  still ; 
but  there  is  no  such  general  advance  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  spiritual  faculties  as  we  see  in 
the  intellectual  realm.  This  is  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  because  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  Christian  activity,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  men's  spiritual  powers  will  be 
enlarged  and  purified  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  co-workers  with  God.  and  by  the 
practice  of  communion  with  him;  notwith¬ 
standing  which  many  are  asking  where  are  the 
spiritual  results  of  these  Christian  activities. 
Three  generations  of  Sunday  scholars,  and  a 
crying  scarcity  of  even  half  competent  teach¬ 
ers.  Two  generations  of  Association  work, 
reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men, 
yet  no  notable  elevation  of  the  ethical,  still 
less  of  the  spiritual  character  of  society ;  almost 
a  generation  of  Christian  Endeavor,  but  only  a 
church  here  and  there  drawing  from  it  any 
new  power  And  thoughtful  persons,  leaders 
in  church  and  Sunday-schools  and  in  these 
important  movements,  are  looking  one  another 
in  the  face  and  asking.  What  does  it  all  mean? 

Not  many  of  these,  perhaps,  will  at  once  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposition  that  the  neglect  of  Old 
Testament  study  is  the  reason.  They  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  synchronous  with  the  problem, 
that  during  the  past  sixty  years  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  religions  exercise  has 
been  gradually  passing,  that  children  are  not 
now  “brought  upon”  it  as  they  once  were, and 
that  fewer  and  fewer  mature  Christians  find 
spiritual  stimulus  in  its  pages.  Side  by  side 
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with  an  increased  intellectual  interest  and  new 
zest  in  its  literary  and  scientific  study,  de¬ 
voutly  conducted  indeed,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decrease  in  religious  interest  in  the  Old 
Testament  Essential  as  it  is  that  these  liter¬ 
ary  and  scientific  questions  shonld  be  answered 
in  order  that  the  fullest  usefulness  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  realized;  yet  for  the  time 
being  interest  in  them  obscures  the  ultimate 
interest,  as  the  child  who  reads  a  poem  is  more 
intent  on  pronouncing  the  words  right  than  on 
understanding  its  meaning. 

Happily  the  period  of  preliminary  work  is  so 
far  advanced  that — to  continue  the  figure— hav¬ 
ing  learned  what  the  letters  spell  we  may  now 
ask  what  the  words  mean.  And  so  in  this 
first  year  of  the  century,  we  may  take  up  on^ 
Old  Testament  with  a  confidence  and  a  bope 
that  could  not  have  been  ours  even  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  not  perhaps,  just  the  book  we  were 
taught  in  our  childhood  to  think  it — that  book 
we  have  long  been  neglecting  But  coming  to 
its  study  with  our  spiritual  nature  alert  and 
eager  for  culture,  we  shall  find  in  this  new-old 
book,  God  speaking  to  us  as  in  no  other  book 
in  the  world,  appealing  to  those  faculties  in  us 
which  are  now  as  never  before  beginning  to 
claim  their  rights,  that  part  of  onr  being  which 
tells  us  that  we  are  really  the  children  of  God, 
that  spiritual  nature  which  as  last  Sunday’s 
lesson  taught  us  is  his  unique  gift  to  man. 
What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  wide  spread 
desire  for  a  revival,  of  the  arduous  and  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  organized  for  inviting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  the  of 

man  is  demanding  its  rights  and  showing  ns 
that  we  must  ever  be  restless  till  we  find  rest 
in  the  Father  of  onr  spirits. 

The  second  reason  for  Old  Testament  study 
is  that  we  cannot  fathom  the  deep  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Christian  religion  without 
it.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  new 
thing,  like  that,  for  example,  of  Mahomet. 
It  did  not  begin  with  Jesus  at  the  moment  of 
time  >n  which  he  came  into  the  world,  nor 
was  it  in  any  sense,  either  of  protest  or  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  product  of  his  period  of  the 
Judaea  of  his  day,  or  the  then  religions  charac 
tics  of  his  cation.  The  religion  of  Jesus  had 
its  roots  deep  down  in  the  long  past — in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  in 
the  history  of  man  from  the  time  of  Adam. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  Old  Testament 
stories  that  we  may  understand  the  use  Paul 
made  of  them  in  his  theology — we  need  to  know 
not  the  Old  Testament  stories  only,  but  the 
Old  Testament  life  and  literature  and  feeling 
and  especially  the  Old  Testament  religion,  if 
we  are  to  understand  Jesus  himself.  The  mind 
of  .Tesus  was  saturated  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment:  he  repudiated  nothing  in  it;  he  devel¬ 
oped  everything  in  it,  explaining  everything 
from  the  highest  point  of  view  because  he  had 
everywhere  found  God  in  it.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  fact  about  the  people  of  whom  Christ  came 
was  not  the  superiority  of  their  Scriptures,  for 
other  ancient  peoples  had  Scriptures  of  re¬ 
markable  literary  and  ethical  nobility,  but 
that  their  Scriptures  made  them  aware  of  God  as 
not  apart  from,  but  everywhere  present  in,  their 
history  and  in  their  national  and  personal  life. 
It  was  this  feature  of  their  religion  that  made 
the  Jews  a  people  when  their  government  had 
fallen  to  pieces  and  their  land  was  taken  from 
them  and  they  were  scattered  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  without  home  or  ruler  or  the  means  of 
worship.  God  was  in  all  their  thought,  in  all 
their  life;  he  has  been  the  unifying  element 
that  has  made  their  history  a  unit  through  three 
thousand  years  of  unequalled  vicissitudes;  he 
has  kept  them  a  people,  however  widely  scat¬ 


tered.  Jesus  was  the  inheritor  of  a  millen¬ 
nium  and  a  half  of  this  God-oonscionsness,  and 
the  religion  that  he  lived*  was  the  tme— that 
is  the  highest  possible — development  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  into  which  he  was  born.  This  it  is 
which  makes  the  Old  Testament  of  indescriba¬ 
ble  importance  to  Christians  of  to-day,  because 
to-day  as  never  before  the  disciples  of  Jesns 
are  becoming  possessed  with  that  idea  which 
was  the  initial  word  of  his  glad  tidings,  that 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  here,  now, 
and  it  is  their  part  to  understand  its  character 
and'live  its  life. 

In  beginning  again  this  cycle  of  Bible  study* 
let  us  first  of  all  put  clearly  bafore  ourselves 
the  true  object  and  purpose  of  all  our  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  whether  superficial  or  pro¬ 
found,  whether  critical  or  devotional ;  to  know 
God  and  to  open  up  a  recognized  channel  of 
communication  between  onr  souls  and  him. 
The  methods  by  which  this  purpose  and  object 
are  arrived  at  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  differ¬ 
ent  temperaments  and  degrees  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development  of  each  of  ns;  but 
one  method  we  must  all  have,  if  we  are  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  valuable  result,  namely,  the  open 
mind,  seeking,  at  whatever  cost,  to  know  the 
truth,  the  uplifted  soul,  desiring,  before  all 
other  aids,  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Without  this  illumining  and  sanctify¬ 
ing  Presence,  cur  profonndest  study  will  be  of 
little  worth. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  iii.  1-15 

Goi.den  Text  — Where  sin  abounded  grace 
did  much  more  abound  — Rom  v.  20 

The  work  of  creation  having  culminated  in  a 
perfect  physical  being,  a  being  made  in  the 
image  of  (^od,  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  Incarnation  to  take  place,  the  next  step 
was,  necessarily,  the  moral  development  of 
man.  So  much  prophecy  teaches  us  in  this 
narrative  of  the  Fall.  Temptation  was  a  moral 
necessity — a  necessity  so  imperative  that  even 
the  incarnate  Lord  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
it  (Matt.  iv.  1).  Man  was  created  innocent, 
but  with  the  innocence  of  a  child;  the  only 
way  for  him  to  achieve  the  innocence  of  a  man 
was  by  meetng  temptation  and  resisting  it, 
coming  off  victorious  over  it. 

Before  looking  further  into  the  great  truths 
taught  in  this  lesson,  let  us  glance  at  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  these  truths — the  story  of  the  Fall. 
The  wider  our  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  early  nations,  the  more  evident  it  be¬ 
comes  that  a  tradition  of  the  Fall  is  a  part  of 
the  common  heritage  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
Egypt,  Persia.  Assyria,  have  all  their  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  event,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
there  is  some  suggestion  of  the  final  victory  of 
man  over  the  powers  of  evil.  An  Assyrian 
tablet  has  recently  been  deciphered  which  is 
strikingly  like  the  story  in  Genesis— the  “com¬ 
mand  established  in  the  garden  of  God,”  the 
fruit  eaten,  the  appointed  Redeemer,  Merodach. 
Evidently  the  problem  of  sin  was  moving  the 
minds  of  tl^ese  ancient  peoples  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  But  the  very  likeness  of  these  old  legends 
to  the  Scriptural  account  only  serves  to  bring 
out  in  stronger  relief  the  difference  between 
them.  The  high  moral  tone,  the  deep  spiritual 
teachings  of  onr  Scriptural  account,  are  strik¬ 
ingly  absent  in  the  other  stories. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  exercised  on  the 
problem  of  evil,  Israel  paid  little  attention  to 
the  solution  given  to  it  by  inspiration.  We 
have  no  allusions  to  the  story  of  paradise  in 
any  of  the  historic  books  or  older  prophets. 
Dr.  Macfarland’s  papers  suggest  a  reason  for 
this 

To  turn  now  to  the  text  of  onr  lesson,  the 
first  thing  that  we  must  note  is  that  it  gives 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  temptation 


oame  from  an  evil  spirit.  The  serpent  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  identified  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  (vs. 
1),  and  the  punishment  inflicted  (vs.  14)  is 
npon  a  literal  serpent,  not  npon  a  fallen  angel. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  suggestion  of  fallen  angels 
in  Genesis.  When  we  come  to  the  trees,  how 
ever,  we  find  it  difiScult  to  understand  them 
literally.  What  kind  of  frnit  could  possibly 
give  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil?  And  that 
the  tree  of  life  (verse  23)  is  to  bo  taken  in  a 
mystical  sense  is  evident  from  the  allusions  in 
Rev.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2.  Indeed  how  can  we  inter¬ 
pret  the  trees  literally  when  we  are  compelled 
to  interpret  the  serpent  mystically?  Such  a 
process  is  contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  thought.  . 
One  thing  we  are  certainly  taught  here :  that 
this  story  of  the  Fall  is  given  ns  in  Genesis, 
not  to  teach  us  history,  but  to  teach  us  spiri¬ 
tual  truth.  Let  us  then  ask  what  are  the 
truths  here  unfolded. 

The  first  in  order,  and  very  prominent  in  im¬ 
portance,  is  that  temptation  comes,  not  from 
within,  but  from  without  (vs.  1).  It  is  not 
in  the  essential  nature  of  man  to  sin ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  his  free  choice.  This  truth,  sug¬ 
gestively  taught  here,  is  proved  in  the  com¬ 
panion  narrative  of  the  Temptation  of  our 
Lord,  who,  verv  man,  resisted  successfully 
every  one  of  the  three  appeals  to  the  physical 
appetite,  the  a'sthetic  sense,  and  the  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  to  which  (vs.  (5)  Eve  succumbed. 
The  answer  of  Christ  to  Satan  (Matt.  iv.  4) 
was  a  deliberate  choice  of  communion  with 
God  over  every  physical  good ;  the  answer  of 
Eve  to  the  serpent  was  “the  preference  of 
selfish  appetites  over  the  command  of  God.” 
The  perfect  human  being  Eve  was  as  free  to 
choose  the  good  as  was  the  perfect  man,  Jesus. 
Whatever  evil  influence  we  may  plead  from 
heredity.  Eve  felt  no  such  influence,  nor  did 
our  Lord  yield  to  it. 

Incidental  to  this  great  truth  is  the  teaching 
that  the  craving  for  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  such,  for  instance,  as  young  men  have 
when  they  desire  to  “see  life,  ”to  “sow  their 
wild  oats,”  springs  from  a  doubt  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God.  When  we  believe  that  he  for¬ 
bids  because  he  wholly  desires  our  good  and 
knows  how  best  to  secure  it,  we  shall  not  de¬ 
sire  to  taste  what  he  has  forbidden. 

But  the  next  great  truth  is  that,  as  cur  cate¬ 
chism  teaches,  by  sin  men  lose  communion 
with  God.  Our  first  parents  hid  themselves 
when  they  h®ard  his  voice  (vs.  8), for  they  had 
seen  themselves  as  they  were,  and  their  sense 
of  shame  overpowered  their  desire  for  his  pres¬ 
ence — nay,  rather,  taught  them  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sin  in  the  heart  forbids  communion 
with  him. 

And  here,  in  this  futile  attempt  of  Adam 
and  Eve  to  cover  themselves  (vs.  7),  and  in 
the  gracious  co-operation  of  God  in  this  matter 
(vs.  17),  we  find  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  awful  truths  of  revelation,  the  necessity 
of  vicarious  suffering.  It  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  hide  their  shame  as  they  had  thought ; 
to  snatch  a  handful  of  leaves  from  the  nearest 
tree  and  sew  them  into  aprons  would  not  suf- 
oe.  Something  must  suffer  for  them,  some 
animal  must  die  that  they  might  have  coats  of 
skins.  And  not  by  their  own  action  could  this 
be  done.  The  Lord  God  must  clothe  them 
with  garments  bought  by  death ;  not  their  own, 
but  of  an  innocent  creature.  This  is  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  first  clear  prophetic  utterance  comes 
in  the  last  verse  of  our  lesson— the  promise  of 
life-long  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  all  the  human  race,  and  the  seed  of 
the  serpent,  all  who  work  evil.  Thank  God, 
this  struggle  against  evil  has  never  been  re¬ 
mitted  ;  there  has  always  been  in  humanity 
that  spark  of  the  divine  in  whose  image  man 
was  made,  which  has  revolted  against  sin  and 
struggled  against  its  power.  And  in  The  Man, 


the  One  who  perfectly  realized  the  divine  ideal, 
the  straggle  was  crowned  with  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  Not  without  harm  to  himself,  not  with¬ 
out  a  braising  of  the  heel,  did  Christ  come  off 
conqueror,  but  he  did  conquer  and  forever 
braised  the  head  of  that  evil  power  which  set 
itself  up  against  him. 

So,  through  judgment,  comes  the  divine 
blessing.  So  God  shows  himself  Supreme  Ru¬ 
ler  and  Loving  Father,  able  to  bless  his  chil¬ 
dren  even  in  the  revolt  of  their  free  will,  and 
even  out  of  their  sins  and  reovltings  to  work 
a  higher  good. 

The  lesson  passage  ends  here,  but  not  the 
lessons  of  the  Bible  narrative.  That  sorrow 
and  subordination  and  suffering  and  honest 
toil  are  the  divinely  appointed  methods  to 
bring  man  back  to  a  sense  of  communion  with 
God;  that  man,  created  mortal,  might  have 
achieved  immortality  had  he  not  failed  in  his 
great  test  (vs.  22);  that  all  men  are  one — the 
doctrine  of  solidarity,  of  the  unity  of  human 
lite,  shown  in  the  expulsion  of  the  first  parents 
from  paradise;  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  dwell 
a  little  on  these  truths  also  in  our  teaching  of 
this  lesson 

P.VU.'tniSK  I.OST  ANI>  WON. 

Rev-  Charles  R-  Nugent,  Ph.D 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man  who  was 
always  grumbling  about  what  a  hard  time  he 
had,  and  about  all  the  trouble  and  sorrow  in 
the  world,  and  saying  that  if  he  had  had  the 
chance  of  Adam  and  Eve  he  would  not  have 
eaten  that  apple,  and  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  for  himself  and  all  who  were  to  come 
afterwards. 

Finally  his  employer  got  tired  of  his  com¬ 
plaining  so  much,  and  resolved  to  teach  him  a 
lesson  So  one  day  he  asked  the  man  to  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  a  really  splendid  feast,  and  (juite 
likely  a  better  meal  than  the  man  had  ever 
seen,  much  less  tasted.  However  his  host 
said : 

“I  will  only  ask  one  condition.  There  is  one 
dish  on  this  table  that  you  must  not  touch.  You 
are  welcome  to  everything  else.  And  now  ex¬ 
cuse  me  and  help  yourself  as  much  as  you 
wish.  “ 

So  after  the  man  had  eaten  heartily,  first  of 
all  be  wished  most,  aud  then  all  that  he  possi¬ 
bly  could  eat  of  every  dainty,  he  began  to 
say: 

“I  wonder  what  is  in  that  dish,  after  all. 
How  very  absurd  to  make  such  a  condition 
any  way.  ’’ 

He  looked  around  the  dish  this  way  and  that, 
and  at  last  raised  the  cover  for  just  one  little 
peep,  and  out  popped — a  mouse.  And  as  he  sat 
there  very  much  perplexed  and  ashamed  of  him- 
slf,  the  master  of  the  house  came  in  and  took 
the  lid  off'  the  dish,  and  the  whole  story  was 
told,  and  the  man  very  much  like  Adam  and 
Eve  after  all. 

The  old  Hebrew  story  of  our  lesson  to  day, 
which  has  come  down  through  long,  long  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  morning  land  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  fits,  rich  and  full  of  meaning,  into  every 
human  life  to-day;  for  we  never  have  a  garden 
of  all  that  seems  beautiful  and  strong  and 
kappy,  but  sooner  or  later  there  is  discontent 
and  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  and  no  very 
long  search  is  reciuired  to  find  a  serpent  of  evil 
colled  somewhere,  half  out  of  sight,  it  may  be, 
but  ready  to  strike  when  least  expected. 

So  the  world  was  done,  and  in  the  fairest 
and  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  human  life  had 
begun.  Every  beautiful  thing  that  could  de¬ 
light  the  eye,  and  every  delicious  thing  that 
might  please  the  taste,  were  there;  and  in  a 
world  where  there  was  no  sin,  even  the  bright 
wings  of  angels^migbt  sometimes  be  seen  flash¬ 
ing  near  the  fountains,  or  shimmering  in  the 
soft,  sweet,  sunset  air. 


God  bad  made  man  like  himself.  He  was 
capable  of  knowing  right  and  wrong.  Of  all 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  creatures  there 
was  no  other  save  man  that  could  sin.  It  is 
true  that  animals  can  be  taught  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  certain  things,  but  it  is  only  ourselves, 
made  so  much  like  God  that  we  can  pray  to 
him  and  love  him ;  it  is  only  ourselves  who  can 
look  up  as  it  were  against  the  face  of  God,  and 
say,  “I  will  not.  ’’ 

And  there  is  nothing  worse  indeed  than  this, 
for  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil.  There  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  and  blessed  and  altogether 
good  in  this  world,  or  in  any  world,  as  God's 
will. 

Whatever  God  sees  to  be  best  for  ns  he  is  too 
wise  to  make  any  mistake  about,  and  too  strong 
to  fail  in  doing,  and  he  is  so  full  of  love  that 
he  will  never  fall  short  of  the  best  for  all  of 
ns,  all  the  time. 

King  Solomon  ought  to  have  been  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  in  the  world,  but  he  was  not.  At 
least  he  did  not  remain  so  all  his  life.  It  was 
as  if  God  picked  him  out,  and  gave  him  riches, 
and  fame,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  all  the  de¬ 
sirable  things  of  this  world,  just  to  show  that 
these  alone  could  not  make  a  man  happy,  un¬ 
less  God  had  the  first  place ;  aud  King  Solomon 
drifted  so  far  away  from  God  that  he  even,  at 
last,  worshipped  idols. 

It  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  wise  man, 
too,  who  once  said  in  prayer  to  the  true  God, 
“O  Lord,  thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and 
restless  our  hearts  shall  ever  be,  until  they  find 
rest  in  thee.  ’’ 

When  once  a  person  lets  go  of  trusting  God, 
it  is  like  shutting  the  eyes  and  trying  to  walk. 
In  the  heart  where  only  pure  thoughts  should 
grow,  every  sort  of  evil  springs  up,  to  appear 
like  rankling  nettles  and  poisonous  vines  in 
the  outward  life.  Even  the  angels  do  not 
know  all  the  evil  that  may  spring  from  a  single 
sin.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  trouble  or  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  world  that  is  not  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  sin,  though  sometimes  those  who 
suffer  most,  suffer  from  the  wrong-doing  of 
others.  Even  death  itself,  so  the  Bible  says, 
is  to  be  blamed  on  sin. 

But  the  Bible  calls  God  a  “God  of  hope,” 
too,  aud  in  spite  of  all  evil  he  has  given  us  a 
great  hope,  for  it  is  as  wicked  to  think  God 
will  ever  quit  loving  us,  as  it  is  wicked  for  us 
to  quit  loving  him. 

There  is  one  man  whom  sin  could  not  con¬ 
quer.  We  read  of  him  that  “he  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  month.”  Even 
death  could  not  hold  him,  and  “he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.”  No  other  man 
ever  lived  that  was  not  in  some  way  caught 
by  the  poisonous  fangs  of  sin.  There  is  no 
safety  save  for  each  of  us  to  give  his  life  over 
to  the  keeping  of  the  pure  and  perfect  Saviour. 
He  has  made  his  cross  a  very  “tree  of  life,” 
and  every  prayer  offered  in  his  divine  name, 
and  every  good  deed  done  in  his  divine  strength 
makes  the  world  more  like  Paradise: 

“No  more  let  sin  and  sorrow  Krow, 

Nor  tliorns  Infest  the  ground: 

He  comes  to  make  his  hlessiiiKS  (low 
Far  as  the  curse  Is  found.” 


The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sunday-school  Lesson  Gommittee  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  primary  and  an  advanced  course  on 
the  lessons  now  in  order  is  instructive.  After 
careful  consideration  the  Committees  have 
decided  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  publish 
such  courses  this  year.  They  have  decided  to 
publish  the  primary  course  “not  later  than 
January  1,  1902,”  iind  make  no  promises  as  to 
the  advanced  course.  We  are  all  the  more 
thankful,  therefore,  that  we  are  able  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  primary  teachers  such  lumi¬ 
nous  expositions  of  the  lesson  story  as  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Nugent. 
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WHAT  THEULOI^T  OWES  TO  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Abstract  of  an  Address  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science,  by 
Charles  B.  Warring  Ph  D- 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  always  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  the 
greatness  of  its  theme,  and  majesty  of  its  style. 
It  reads  like  history.  Bat  is  it  history?  So 
long  as  nothing  was  known  of  the  period  it 
covers,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Tbis  was 
the  condition  daring  many  centaries.  Now, 
however,  it  is  different.  Daring  the  last  few 
decades  mnch  has  been  learned  aboat  that  early 
period,  and  facts  enongh  ascertained  to  make 
oat  an  independent  accoant  of  the  very  things 
of  which  this  chapter  speaks.  These  facts  are 
what  theology  owes  to  physical  science.  I  am 
well  aware  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
oonscioas  of  any  snch  obligation,  bnt  it  exists 
all  the  same,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  which 
will  be  the  more  snrprised  when  they  wake  to 
its  reality. 

I  think  all  will  agree  with  him  who  said: 
I  know  of  no  way  of  determining  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  proposition,  except  by  its 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  other  propo¬ 
sitions  known  to  be  trae.  Tbis  test  I  propose 
to  apply  here.  I  shall  place  in  one  column 
propositions  known  to  be  trae;  and  in  another 
those  whose  troth  we  wish  to  determine. 

Propositions  known  to  Whst  is  said  in  (It'nesis  t. 
be  true,  thanks  to  uslrono-  Is  tliere  SKreement  with 
iners  and  pliysicists  and  to  tlie  piotlosit ions  in  the 
KeoloKists.  other  column  ? 

The  universe  had  a  begin.  In  the  t>eginn!ng 
ning. 

It  was  due  to  the  great  Go<l  created  the  heaven 
First  t'a use.  and  tiie  earth. 

The  universe  at  first  was  Note  the  alisence  of  ttie 
an  unwrought  n  ass  of  verdict  yixx/.  In  this  ac- 
gas-like  m  itter.  •■oiint.  yiHid  is  never  em¬ 

ployed  to  indicate  moral 
character,  hut  only  fitness 
or  j-ompletion  for  some 
use  or  iiurnose.  as  when 
we  say  a  nmvl  watch,  a 
yood  knife,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  early  condition  Genesis  says  of  its  first 
of  our  eartii,  astronomers  condition,  that  tlie  earth 

say  it  was  then  an  unse-  was  without  form.  (This, 

grated  i)art.and  as  yet,  a  however  true,  is  not  a 

formless  paif,of  the  i>ri.  proper  translation  of  to. 

mal  neliulous  iimss,  h\i  It  nieiins  nothing. 

ness,  a  thing  of  naught, 
vanity.) 

They  also  say  that  it  was  at  The  proper  mean  int' of  to- 
that  time  a  tliousand  /in  is  exi{UisiteIy  H]i|>licn- 

times  rarer  than  the  air,  hie  to  tlie  condition  de- 

as  near  nottiing  as  one  scrilasl  in  the  opposite 

can  w*‘ii  e,,nceive,  column. 

The  earth  then  was  without  Genesis  says.  It  was  void, 
land  or  water,  plants  or 
animals. 

Darkness  preceded  motion.  The  account  says  also  that 
so  say  Physics.  darkness  was  Defore  mo¬ 

tion. 

All  agree  that  matter  does  We  read  here  of  motion  at- 
not  set  itself  in  motion,  trihuted  to  the  Sidrltof 
but  refer  that  to  the  God. 

Creator. 

Every  theory  of  light  p’aces  Moses  places  light  after 
It  after  motion.  motion. 

The  epeotroBcope  tells  as  that  the  light  from 
nebaloas  matter  was  at  first  very  poor,  giving 
only  a  faint  three- banded  spectrum  almost  use¬ 
less  for  onr  purposes,  bat  it  improved  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  condensation  went  on.  Of  this  Genesis 
says  nothing. 

Farther  study  has  shown  Genesis  says  the  light  was 
that  the  first  I'ght  t)ecame  “goisP'  light  la  fore  the 
e<iual  to  sunlight,  goon  division  was  made  which 
for  every  present  need.  divided  it  from  dark- 
before  the  opaque  "arth  ness, 
made  the  present  division 
between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness. 

After  this,  and  never  he-  It  was  after  that  division 
fore,  the  light  was  prop-  God  called  the  light  Day, 
erly  styled  Day,  and  the  and  tlie  darkness.  Night, 
darkness.  Night. 

The  end  of  the  cosmic  In  this  division  of  the  ac 
stage,  and  the  commence-  count  the  final  statement 
ment  of  the  present,  or  is.  Tliere  was  an  evening, 
planetary,  conditlons.was  and  there  was  a  morning, 
indicated  hy  the  com-  day  one,  or  day  the  first, 
mencement  of  days  with 
mo-n'ngs  and  evenings. 


Admitting,  as  all  do,  that  the  primal  light 
implies  great  heat,  the  remarkable  fact  is  de¬ 
veloped  that  this  old  account  contains  all  that 
scientists  thus  far  have  been  able  to  tell  ns 
about  oar  earth’s  cosmic  history,  save  that  in 
some  way  of  which  they  have  as  yet  been  un¬ 
able  to  form  any  consistent  explanation,  that 
nebaloas  mass  was  formed  into  spheres  revolv¬ 
ing  aboat  the  sun  in  one  direction,  and  nearly 
in  one  plane. 

We  know  from  physics  that,  at  the  time 
when  days  and  nights  began,  the  earth  was 
still  very  hot,  its  temperature  being  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  1,000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  con¬ 
sequently  water,  which  boils  at  212  degrees, 
must  have  been  mainly  in  a  state  of  inritihle 
vapor,  capped  with  dense  clouds,  probably 
hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness.  Nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  preparing  the  earth  for  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  possible  till  that  was  removed. 

Of  all  this  Genesis  say  nothing,  but  as  will 
be  seen  it  mentions  the  important  thing  actn- 
ally  done. 

Physicists  tell  us  that  the  In  Genesis  we  read  God 
dense  envelope  of  clouds  made  an  expanse  which 
grew  thinner  and  thinner  divided  the  waters  under 
and  thinner  till  an  open  it  from  the  waters  above 
space  or  expanse  remain-  it. 
ed  sei'aratlng  the  waters 
on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  lielow  from  the 
waters  in  the  clouds 
above. 

After  the  clouds  had  been  “And  God  called  the  ex- 
removed,  the  heavens  lie-  panse  heaven.” 
came  visible,  as  now. 

Paleocheniistry  tells  us  Note  the  curious  and  hlth- 
ihat  the  air  which  filled  erto  inexplicable  fact  that 
the  expansewa-  foul  with  God  did  not  call  the  ex- 
poisonous  gases.  panse  good. 

The  continents  and  islands  “Ijet  the  waters  be  gather- 
were  once  under  water.  ed  unto  one  place,  and 
let  the  dry  land  appear: 
and  it  was  so  ” 

The  la-ds  of  the  oceansand  Genesis  says,  “unto  one 
seas  form  one  great  basin.  place." 

Geologists  tell  us  that  near  “.\nd  the  earth  brought 
theconiidetion  of  the  land  forth  grass,  and  the  herb 
and  sens,  to  wit  in  the  yielding  see>!.  and  fruit 
pliocene,  tiresent  vegeta-  trees  yielding  fruit.” 
tion,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  grasses,  herbs 
and  fruit-trees,  appeared. 

The  emergence  of  the  land.  In  Genesis  the  emergence 
and  the  evolution  of  plant  of  the  land,  and  the  ap- 

life  went  on  side  by  side  [learance  of  the  plants 

in  the  same  great  stretch  which  it  names  are  placed 
Ilf  geological  time,  and  in  one  and  the  same  sec- 
each  reach-d  its  comple-  tion  of  the  account,  that 
tion  in  tlie  same  period,  is,  la*iween  the  second 
the  pliocene.  and  the  tliinl  day,  and 

each  is  pronounced  gcoil 
or  finished. 

Thi*  next  sen'ir.n  cannot  refer  to  the  making 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the  story  expressly 
names  three  previous  days,  the  only  cause  for 
which,  scientists  have  proved,  was  the  sun. 
It  seems  to  refer  to  an  increase  of  the  earth’s 
axial  obliquity  from  near  zero  to  twenty-three 
and  one  half  degrees,  which  would  affect  signs 
and  seasons,  days  and  years,  so  far  at  least  as 
to  make  years  an  ordinary  measure  of  time, 
while  months  would  not  be  affected,  and  they 
alone  are  not  spoken  of.  So  long  as  astrono¬ 
mers  do  not  know  when  or  why  the  present 
obliquity  was  brought  about,  there  can  be  no 
discussion  with  them  as  to  this  part  of  the 
story. 

Later  on.  air  and  water  After  the  plants  of  to-day 
animals  reached  their  last  we  read  that  living,  mov- 
development  and  prwluc-  Ing  water  creatures,  In- 
ed  the  present  air  and  eluding  “great  whales,” 
water  VI- rtebrates.  were  creatid,  and  in  the 

air,  fowl. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  these  Genesis  represents  their 
appeared  in  one  perioil,  api>earance  as  simultane- 
side  by  side  in  time.  ous. 

This  completed  that  part  Genesis  pronounces  these 
of  the  animal  world.  Ge-  good,  i.r.,  the  end  otcom- 
ology  knows  of  new  tyt>ea  pletion. 
in  the  air  or  water,  since 
that. 

After  the  final  develop-  In  the  next  division  of  the 
ment  of  plants  and  of  storj-,  it  is  said  thee.srth 

air  and  water  acimals.  brought  forth  cattle, 

land  mammals  of  living  beasts,  and  creeping 
species  made  their  ap-  things, 
jiea  ranee. 

These  mark  the  end  lieyond  These  are  pronounced  good, 
which  no  further  devel¬ 
opment  has  taken  place. 


When  scientists  shall  arrive  at  a  consensus  as 
to  the  date  of  man’s  appearance,  and  as  to  the 
existence,  or  non-existence,  of  other  men  than 
the  sons  of  Adam,  it  will  be  time  to  disenss 
that  subject. 

We  have  gone  hastily  and  imperfectly  over 
the  story  in  Genesis.  The  shortness  of  the 
hour  has  compelled  me  to  touch  only  the  more 
salient  points,  and  these  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner.  But  even  tbis  sufiSces  to  show  be¬ 
tween  the  two  series  there  exists  not  mere  har¬ 
mony,  but  absolute  identity.  There  is  no  mid¬ 
dle  ground,  he  who  accepts  the  one  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  other.  Like  the  stars,  the  Genesis 
statements  seem  in  close  proximity,  but  also 
like  the  stars,  they  are  separated  by  varying, 
and  often  immense  distances.  He  who  in  the 
future  shall  essay  to  write  a  complete  history 
of  the  universe  need  only  fill  the  space  between 
them. 

Scientists  having,  by  their  never-to-be-sufiS- 
oiently  praised  labors,  established  the  truth  of 
tbis  record  of  prehuman  events,  have  as  a 
necessary  corollary  established  the  existence 
of  a  prehuman  intelligent  being,  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  him  to  man,  i.  e.  a  revelation, 
and  thereby  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle.  All 
this  adds  to  the  debt  which  Theology  owes  to 
Modern  Physical  Science. 

A  word  as  to  the  “days.”  They  are,  I 
think,  ordinary  days,  on  which  the  record  does 
not  say  anything  was  done.  They  serve  to 
mark  the  end  of  each  of  the  six  stretches  of 
work,  to  emphasize  the  sharply  cut  order  of 
events,  and,  in  connection  with  the  seventh 
day,  to  indicate  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  story  itself  puts  the  first  sketch  of  work 
before  the  first  day,  and  all  the  rest  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  others. 

This  allows  literal  days  and  unlimited  time. 
There  is  no  contradiction  of  this  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  for  the  italics  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  in  the  phrase, “  for  in  six  days.”  show  its 
absence  in  the  original.  Literally  it  reads, 
for  in  (some  unexpressed  relation  to)  a  six  of 
days.  *  God  made,  etc.  Here  I  let  it  rest, 
though  there  is  much  other  evidence  in  the 
same  direction.  I  have  fully  discussed  it  else¬ 
where 


Rev.  Henry  T-  McEwen,  D-D 

K'ach  at  Work. 

.Tnly  S.  .Tesui  and  the  individual.  Luki*  1!) :  1-U 

9.  HHedliig  Chrint’s  call.  Matt.  4  :  tS-23. 

IP,  Tlip  disciples' example.  Matt.  10  :  1  8. 

11.  To  everv  man  his  work.  Mark  l.S  :  .31.:)4  ;  Rom. 

12 :  R-8. 

12.  The  responsibility  of  disciplesliip.  Matt.  IB : 

21-2fi 

12.  Personal  reward.  Dan.  12  :  3  :  1  Por.  3  :  B-8. 

14.  Topic  Individual  work  forChrist. 

Acts  8  :  20-40 

The  Religious  Statistics  of  the  United  State 
for  the  year  1900  show  that  27.422,025  people 
are  identified  as  members  of  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  and  denominations.  Drop  from 
tbis  total  all  whose  creed  does  not  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
men,  and  you  yet  have  more  than  twenty-six 
and  one  half  millions  of  people,  who  to  say  the 
very  least,  are  nominally  Christians.  Zealous 
or  lake-warm  as  the  case  may  be,  they  yet  care 
enough  for  Christ  and  his  Church  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  some  one  of  the  various  religious  de¬ 
nominations  which  acknowledge  him  as  Head. 
Multiply  twenty-six  and  one  half  millions  by 
th  ee  and  you  have  between  seveniy-nine  and 
eighty  millions,  a  number  which  exceeds  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  for  1900 
by  about  three  millions.  Lot  every  professed 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ  scrutinize  eagerly 
and  carefully  the  imagery  which  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  he  and  every  one 
♦-4  hexad  of  days. 
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^bo  like  him  believes  in  Christ  will  link  arms 
with  two  who  do  not  thus  believe,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  not  quite  enough  of  non¬ 
believers  in  the  land  to  allot  two  non  believers 
to  each  believer.  Face  the  fact  reverently ;  if 
each  believer  would  this  year  bring  two  non¬ 
believers  to  Christ,  our  lend  would  at  least  be 
nominally  Christian.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  perfection  in  and  through  Christ,  which  is 
a  long  way  off,  but  of  profession  of  Christ, 
which  zeal  might  speedily  realize. 

All  things  considered,  even  the  present  show¬ 
ing  is  a  mighty  tribute  to  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Church  has  been  at  work  in  this  country 
but  little  more  than  a  century.  The  people  for 
and  with  whom  she  has  bad  to  labor  came  from 
every  clime  and  condition.  No  state  or  en¬ 
dowed  Church  stood  ready  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  people  who  were  battling  under 
new  conditions  for  daily  bread  must  also  make 
provision  for  the  spreading  of  spiritual  truths. 
The  phenomenal  material  progress  might  have 
totally  eclipsed  her  spiritual  growth.  Speak¬ 
ing  approximately  and  comparatively,  during 
the  century  just  ended,  whilst  the  population 
of  the  nation  has  been  multiplied  fourteen 
times,  the  membership  of  the  churches  has 
been  multiplied  seveuty-tbree  times,  or  more 
than  five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  nation. 
Whilst  far  from  doing  all  that  she  might  do, 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  neither  dead  nor  dying. 

What  she  supremely  needs  is  that  each  be¬ 
liever  should  become  a  loyal  toiler.  Growing 
in  numbers  and  power  as  she  has  done,  with 
such  imperfect  life  and  service  as  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  members,  what  might  she  not 
have  done  if  each  one  bad  done  what  he  could. 
During  the  last  few  years  our  attention  has 
frequently  been  called  to  this  nation  as  a  strat¬ 
egic  world  power.  Her  position  and  power 
render  her  still  mure  strategic  for  Christ  and 
his  Kingdom.  Convert  every  individual  in 
this  laud,  and  you  will  by  letter,  and  personal 
visit  and  effort  have  touched  every  laud. 
Christian  America  has  already  done  mighty 
things  for  the  transformation  of  .Tapau.  To 
her,  oppressed  China  is  to-day  calling  and 
turning. 

To  diminish  or  eliminate  the  loss  between 
possible  and  actual  power  is  a  constant  problem 
with  engineers.  One  great  leak  is  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  power,  another  is  in  its  transmission. 
When  at  the  Pan-American,  go  to  the  Niaagra 
Falls  Power  House.  Between  the  turbine 
wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
dynamos  at  the  top,  the  loss  is  considerable. 
Between  the  Power  House  and  the  place  of 
delivery  or  application  of  power  there  is  an¬ 
other  distinct  and  heavy  loss.  Because  things 
are  not  as  they  ought  to  be  they  do  not  aban¬ 
don  all  effort.  The  plant  runs  night  and  day, 
meanwhile  the  problem  is  still  studied.  To 
the  questioning  Peter,  the  Master  said,  “What 
is  that  to  thee,  follow  thou  me."  Paul  was 
very  zealous,  lest  having  preached  the  Gospel 
to  others,  be  himself  should  be  a  castaway. 
The  manifestation  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  best  efforts,  is 
a  far  better  way  of  diminishing  the  loss  be¬ 
tween  what  Christians  might  do,  and  what  they 
actually  accomplish,  than  to  stand  aside  in  a 
querulous,  complaining  spirit.  To  point  out 
shocking  examples  of  false  syntax  is  a  mighty 
sight  easier  than  to  write  good  English,  but 
it  does  not  begin  to  count  for  so  much  in  the 
world’s  literature.  To  point  out  vices  is  play 
in  comparison  with  exhibiting  virtues,  but  it 
does  not  mean  so  much  in  the  uplift  of  life. 

Headquarters  have  been  opened  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Christian  Endeavor  Union  at  429  Mont¬ 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco.  An  attendant 
is  in  charge  to  welcome  visitors,  and  the  En¬ 
deavor  papers  are  kept  on  file. 


A  “curbstone”  Sunday-school  is  conducted 
by  the  Endeavor  Society  of  twenty -five  mem¬ 
bers  connected  with  the  union  mission,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  _ 

A  plucky  schoolteacher  in  a  California  min¬ 
ing  town,  twelve  miles  from  "any  church,  is 
successfully  carrying  on  a  Sunday-school  and 
Endeavor  Society,  with  an  average  attendance 
respectively  of  ninety  and  fifty. 

The  announcement  comes  from  Korea  of  the 
organization  of  a  second  Christian  Endeavor 
Society — a  senior.  The  pledge  printed  in  the  ua- 
native  language  accompanied  the  announcement. 
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THe  Prayer  Meeting 


Rev.  C  L  Carhart. 

Week  iH'Ktiiiiliif;  .Inly  7. 

The  Vation.  t’s.ilm  St. 

The  Psalmist  does  not  agree  with  Napoleon 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artil¬ 
lery.  Horse  and  foot  avail  not  against  the  holy 
and  gracious  purposes  of  him  who  rules  in 
righteousness  over  the  world  which  he  called 
into  obedient  being  by  his  royal  word  (v.  9, 
Gen.  i. ).  It  is  not  the  vastness  of  an  army, 
but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  bringeth  the 
counsel  of  enemies  to  naught.  “The  earth  is 
full  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,”  and 
history  is  the  outworking  among  men  and  na¬ 
tions  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  which  in  the 
end  shall  be  fully  realized. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord, 
for  it  is  in  fellowship  with  him  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  realizing  of  his  eternal  purpose  that  there 
is  continuance  and  blessing.  Each  has  its  func¬ 
tion  in  this  fulfillment,  and  in  opportunity  and 
endowment  we  know  for  what  he  has  chosen 
ns  to  be  bis  own. 

Not  by  putting  God’s  name  into  the  nation's 
Constitution,  but  by  putting  God’s  law  into  the 
nation's  life,  do  we  make  bim  the  nation’s 
God.  Profession  is  as  easy,  and  often  as  in¬ 
significant,  nationally  as  individually.  The  na¬ 
tion  is  Christian,  not  even  when  composed  of 
Christian  citizens,  but  when  the  national  ideal 
incorporates  and  the  national  life  realizes,  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  it  applies  to  the  life  of 
the  community. 

The  reign  of  God  in  the  community  means 
the  institutionalizing  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord, 
its  incarnation  in  that  larger  personality  which 
we  make  and  by  which  we  are  so  largely  made_ 
This  is  much  needed.  Corporate  ethics  lag  far 
behind  individual.  Nations  are  morally  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  ideals  which  each  of  ns  has 
long  outgrown  are  considered  commendable 
in  all  of  ns.  Our  God  loveth  rigteousness, 
and  his  kingdom  is  the  reign  of  holy  love. 
Within  in  the  relations  of  men  one  to  another 
and  outwardly  in  the  relation  of  community 
to  community  and  of  nation  to  nation  his  holy 
will  must  be  done.  It  is  not  tbe  nation  that 
says.  Lord,  Lord,  but  that  which  does  tbe 
Father’s  will  that  enters  the  Kingdom.  As 
Moses  and  the  prophets  insistently  warned  Is¬ 
rael,  no  nation  is  secure  in  profession  or  privi¬ 
lege  or  prosperity.  The  kingdom  is  given  to 
those  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,  and 
they  who  serve  its  purposes  and  realize  its 
righteousness  enjoy  its  blessedness  and  share 
its  continuance.  For  service  we  survive  and 
we  are  God’s  by  character  and  obedience. 

‘  Lest  thou  forget, ’’is  the  warning  for  the 
prosperous,  and  tbe  divine  blessing  for  all  as 
for  each  is  more  in  what  we  are  than  in  what 
we  have.  The  blessing  of  the  nation  whose 
God  is  tbe  Lord  is  not  summarized  in  census 
reports.  Its  new  song  is  not  the  Te  Denm  over 
a  conquered  foe.  Fellowship  with  God  in  tbe 
realizing  of  his  eternal  and  universal  purpose 
works  a  transformation  of  character  that  makes 
possible  the  gifts  of  hie  loving  kindness  and  is 
in  itself  highest  blessing. 


INDIANS  KNTKRT.MN  rUKSHYTKRY. 

Additional  results  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  McBeth  sisters  among  the  Nez  Perce  In¬ 
dians  were  seen  and  a  new  phase  of  Indian 
progress  was  presented  when  tbe  Lapwai  Church 
(Indian)  entertained  the  Walla  Walla  Presby¬ 
tery. 

The  weeks  preceding  the  meeting  were  busy 
ones  for  the  trustees.  They  had  the  church 
resea'ed  with  nice  new  seats,  besides  several 
minor  improvements,  tbe  church  yard  cleaned 
and  everything  in  the  best  kind  of  order.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  see  about  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  a  reception  committee  with  six 
or  seven  hacks  to  meet  the  delegates  at  tbe 
depot,  which  is  a  mile  away  from  the  church, 
aud  everything  was  in  readiness  when  tbe 
white  ministers  aud  elders,  eighteen  of  them, 
as  well  as  delegates  from  the  Indian  churches, 
began  to  arrive.  The  Nez  Perces  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  homes  near  tlie  church,  and  one 
trustee  (ludiau)  took  three  white  ministers  to 
his  home,  as  well  as  his  share  of  the  Nez  Perce 


KAMIAII.  KIU-T  OIU'IO'II  W'EKG  rUKSIlYTKUY  MET. 

brethren  The  agent  and  his  wife  kindly  en¬ 
tertained  four  of  the  white  delegates  and  the 
rest  were  sent  to  the  hotel,  all  expenses  being 
paid  by  the  Nez  Perces  from  a  fund  raised  for 
that  purpose  beforehand.  It  was  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  meeting  for  both  whites  and  Indians. 
Every  plan  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
delegates  was  (tarried  out  by  the  Nez  Perces 
in  their  (luiet  way.  Many  of  them  stayed 
through  every  meeting,  even  to  the  business 
sessions,  and  it  was  a  real  education  to  them. 
They  love  to  talk  it  over  and  say  it  was  “tots” 
(good). 

This  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  In¬ 
dian  churches  ever  attempted  to  entertain  the 
Presbytery,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  white 
people  were  proud  to  see  them  do  it  so  success¬ 
fully? 

The  Nez  Perces  are  very  fond  of  music.  This 
year  three  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  new 
song  books.  The  Gospel  Pilot  Hymnal,  and 
while  the  people  were  in  camp  about  tbe 
church  for  their  communion  service,  the  last 
of  March,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  time  to 
practice.  The  organ,  which  was  Miss  Sue  Mc- 
Betb’s,  had  a  good  cleaning;  then  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  .Tames  Hayes,  announced  that  all  who 
wanted  to  sing  were  to  come  to  the  church  at 
9  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  practice  till  time 
for  service  at  II,  then  again  at  6  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  sing  till  time  for  service  at  8  o’clock. 

There  was  a  choir  of  about  fifty.  Many  of 
them  were  young  married  people,  the  mother 
often  with  tbe  baby  in  her  arms,  but  the  ba¬ 
bies  disturbed  no  one.  Not  one  of  them  cried 
during  all  the  days  of  practice.  Oftentimes 
there  would  be  an  audience  of  old  people  who 
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were  nnsble  to  read  or  anderstand  the  words 
BDDg,  bat  they  seemed  to  like  to  sit  and  listen. 
One  might  think  they  woald  have  been  tired 
after  a  practice  of  two  hoars,  bn(  they  were 
jnst  as  loth  to  quit  at  that  time  as  they  would 
have  been  after  the  first  half  hoar.  On  Satur¬ 
day  they  were  to  sing  from  9  to  10  o’clock  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  leader  to  leave  in  time 
for  the  noon  train  for  Lapwai.  Judge  of  her 
surprise  when  the  Indians  gathered  in  the 
church  at  8  o’clock  and  sent  for  her  saying, 
laughingly,  that  they  hoped  she  would  miss 
the  train  and  have  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with 
them,  for  they  were  anxious  to  learn  more 
songs. 

NoteK  from  l>oii^laM  Ittland. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Juneau  Native  Church 
responded  to  the  Macedonian  cry  of  many  of 
the  natives  at  Douglas  Island  and  opened  for 
them  a  branch  mission.  As  there  was  no  church 
building  available,  a  large  native  shack  was 
rented  and  services  held  in  it.  The  attendance 
grew  until  these  humble  quarters  could  no 
longer  contain  those  who  wished  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Word. 
Additions  were  made,  but  it  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  must  be  a  suitable  house  in 
which  services  could  be  held.  The  generous 
gifts  of  a  society  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  made 
possible  a  neat  and  commodious  building  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

At  the  dedicating  service,  the  chapel  was 
filled  with  happy  and  grateful  natives  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  of  the  Methodist  Church  was 
present  and  took  part  in  the  service,  preaching 
the  sermon  and  making  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

This  is  not  a  separate  organization  but  a 
branch  work  of  the  Juneau  Native  Church. 
The  Christians  of  the  congregation  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  at  Juneau,  but  live  at 
Douglas.  The  work  now  is  most  encouraging, 
an  added  impetus  having  been  given  by  the 
new  church  house.  S.  H.  P. 


A^omen’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 

At  one  of  the  well-attended  meetings  of  the 
Conference  for  new  missionaries,  Dr.  Richards 
of  Plainfield  delivered  an  admirable  address  on 
the  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Missionary. 

Dr.  Richards  has  given  his  entire  address 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  and  it  may  be 
read  in  this  paper,  yet  a  brief  summary  of  it 
here  will  only  whet  the  appetites  of  our  friend, 
for  the  whole. 

He  began  by  saying  the  subject  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  him  and  was  not  his  own  choice,  and 
he  would  not  have  any  one  believe  he  placed  it 
at  the  head  or  considered  it  the  most  important 
among  the  topics  considered,  but  the  intellect 
might  be  considered  the  most  important  of 
the  subordinate  instruments  in  God’s  service. 
We  realize  this  when  we  see  it  perverted,  as 
when  Ahithophel  who  was  "as  the  oracle  of 
God"  turned  traitor,  when  the  wise  Solomon 
turned  to  worship  idols,  and  we  have  all  shud¬ 
dered  at  that  description  Pope  gave  of  Bacon, 
"The  brightest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind," 
and  no  doubt  the  meanest  because  he  was  the 
brightest.  The  gift  of  reason  is  a  noble  one. 
Christ  tells  ns  to  worship  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  the  mind. 

Ton  will  have  intellectual  work  as  mission¬ 
aries,  and  you  will  need  it  for  your  own  mind’s 
health.  Phillips  Brooks  told  how  at  the  first 
prayer-meeting  in  the  Theological  Seminary  he 
felt  hopelessly  distanced  by  the  men  who  prayed 
with  such  fervor  and  eloquence,  but  next  day 
when  he  heard  them  in  class  he  felt  there  was 
some  hope  for  him  after  all!  In  such  cases 
there  is  steam  in  the  boiler,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  engine.  Dr.  Richards  advised 
the  missionary  preachers  to  use  their  minds  ener¬ 


getically  and  mentioned  some  good  books  that 
would  enrich  their  libraries,  and  give  the 
young  worker  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  study 
and  experience  of  maturer  minds  Dr.  Nevins’s 
book  on  Methods  is  an  epoch-making  one,  and 
it  and  the  criticisms  by  men  of  equally  fine 
minds  should  be  thoroughly  read.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Primary  and  Higher  education  in  mis¬ 
sion  schools  is  another  problem.  And  bard 
study  is  needed  on  comparative  religions. 

Dr.  Richards  suggested  the  value  of  some 
fad  or  bobby,  such  as  Gnlick’s  science,  to  di¬ 
vert  and  rest  the  mind  One  delightful  intel¬ 
lectual  fad  is  love  for  books  that  have  lived  a 
long  time.  One  could  envy  the  missionary 
the  freedom  from  the  daily  papers,  like  the 
blessed  security  of  a  sea  voyage!  It  is  good 
to  find  for  oneself  the  treasures  of  literature; 
after  that  they  are  your  own,  no  power  can 
take  them  from  you.  Do  not  scorn  poetry. 
Although  not  a  poet  yourself,  you  can  learn 
to  appreciate  Dante  "in  whom  ten  silent  cen¬ 
turies  found  a  voice,"  and  Tennyson  and 
Browning  in  whom  our  own  age  finds  a  voice. 
History  and  biography  have  their  place,  and 
we  must  not  forget  the  literature  of  humor. 
Emerson  says  the  sense  of  the  comic  is  "a  bal¬ 
ance  wheel,  a  tie  of  sympathy,  and  pledge  of 
sanity,"  every  word  of  which  is  true.  To  men 
who  ha^e  hat  had  heavy  burdens  to  bear  God 
has  mercifully  given  a  sense  of  humor,  such 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  many  others.  Keep 
your  mind  in  good  condition  so  it  can  be 
of  use,  and  gice  ;/our  intflhvt  to  (lod,  "bringing 
every  thought  into  captivity.” 

That  same  morning  the  question  box  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Speer,  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Fenn 
and  01  hers  answered  in  most  practical  ways  the 
questions  about  belonging  to  Presbyteries,  use 
of  private  funds,  outfit  expenses,  special  objects, 
conforming  to  native  customs,  etc.  Dr.  Halsey 
asked  Mrs  Rhea,  formerly  of  Persia,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Women’s  Boards 
and  she  said  she  wanted  to  say  sixty-six  as  it  was 
her  birthday,  but  would  content  herself  with 
four!  They  were  on  fresh  air,  love,  children, 
and  unanswered  prayer.  She  begged  them  to 
believe  in  and  take  fresh  air,  to  be  sure  and 
love  the  other  missionaries,  in  honor  prefer¬ 
ring  one  another,  to  have  children — Miss  Ag- 
new,  the  first  unmarried  missionary  to  India, 
had  a  thousand  who  called  themselves  her 
daughters  and  in  whom  she  still  lives.  You 
will  have  unanswered  prayers,  but  remember 
the  story  Mr.  Moody  told  of  his  little  child 
crying  for  the  razor.  She  could  not  anderstand 
why  he  denied  her  when  it  was  his,  and  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  but  because  she  cried  and 
be  bad  to  deny  her,  be  did  buy  her  a  beauti¬ 
ful  doll.  So  let  us  leave  our  unanswered  pray¬ 
ers  with  God. 

The  practical  talks  to  men  and  women  alone 
wore  admirable.  Dr.  Pauline  Root  met  the 
women  for  an  hour  and  told  them  freely  of  the 
dangers  they  would  have  to  face  in  changed 
climatic  conditions,  and  everyday  rules  and 
precautions  for  health,  enriching  her  talk  with 
anecdotes  and  warnings  from  her  full  experi¬ 
ence. 

Another  address  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
candidates  was  Dr  Shaw’s  on  the  Spiritual 
Life  of  the  Missionary,  but  the  climax  was 
reached  the  last  day  when  The  Missionary  and 
his  Relation  to  Christ,  and  his  Relation  to 
Man  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Speer  and  the  Rev. 
John  N.  Forman  of  India.  The  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  administered,  there  was  a  Quiet  Hour 
for  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  a  pleasant 
little  reception  given  by  the  Women’s  Board 
closed  the  Conference.  The  various  social  oc¬ 
casions  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  week, 
the  visits  out  of  town  and  an  evening  with 
the  New  York  Christian  Endeavorers.  Another 
feature  was  the  daily  noon  prayer  -  meet¬ 
ing,  asnally  conducted  by  one  of  the  young 


missionaries.  As  the  days  passed  they  took 
part  more  and  more  freely,  showing  the  grow¬ 
ing  sense  of  fellowship  and  spiritnal  inflnenoe. 

A  marked  difference  in  the  social  atmosphere 
of  the  Conference  was  noted  between  the  first 
and  last  days.  The  young  people  had  become 
acquainted.  At  first  they  were  willing  to  know 
and  be  interested  in  each  other,  bnt  after  see¬ 
ing  each  other  every  day  and  being  in  close  in¬ 
tellectual  sympathy,  toward  the  end  real  friend¬ 
ships  were  made  and  chords  touched  that  made 
them  feel  how  much  they  had  in  common,  and 
a  wider  interest  in  all  mission  fields  will  be 
the  lasting  result.  S.  R.  D. 


UNFINISHED  WORK. 

Rev.  G-  W.  M’Pherry. 

(Suggesttd  by  a  weather-beaten,  unfinished  and  nnin- 
habited  mansion.) 

Tile  sheiving  heights,  the  rolling  view. 

Of  life’s  meandering  stream. 

Are  dotteil  o'er  with  castles  few 
That  brightness  on  us  beam. 

Oft  mid  a  lovely  swaniy  scene, 

A  paradise  of  bloom, 

A  half-clad  frame  in  ugly  mien 
Ix>oks  dismal  out  in  gloom. 

From  many  a  rosy,  bowery  height, 

A  castle  grim  looks  down  ; 

I’nflnished  halls-repnlsive  sight. 

Leer  with  dejecting  frown. 

How  oft  mid  scenes  of  hallowed  bliss 
The  youthful  vows  were  made; 

Foundations  firm  received  the  kiss 
Of  giant  timber  laid. 

Up  rose  the  resolutions  strong, 

A  knitted  frame-work  grand  ; 

The  soaring  structure  peered  among 
The  clouds  of  heaven's  land. 

But  hark  1  the  structure  yields  no  sound 
Of  human  life  within ; 

Weird,  gaping  holes,  dark  deep  abound. 

That  gaze  with  awful  grin. 

Unfinished,  grim,  the  castle  stands, 

A  habitation  drear. 

The  hat  and  owl  in  screeching  bands 
Inspire  nocturnal  fear. 

So  oft  began  expectant  maid 
A  castle  fair  to  build  ; 

The  skilful  plans  were  wisely  laid. 

The  heart  with  joy  was  filled. 

Along  life’s  winding,  shelvy  stream 
Are  castle  ruins  strewn  ; 

Resolved,  did  hearts,  and  plan  and  dream 
Alas,  in  vain,  how  soon  ! 


The  vacation  habit  is  growing.  And  it  is  to 
be  encouraged.  Every  man  should  have  it  and 
cultivate  it,  and  his  Sunday  half-holiday  should 
not  be  a  substitute  for  a  real  rest- time — a  few 
whole  days  in  some  wholesome  retreat  from 
home  and  labor.  To  drag  a  mother  and  her 
babes  off  to  Coney  Idand  for  a  hard  half  day 
is  not  to  rest  her  or  give  the  needed  change. 
Few  laboring  men  are  shut  up  to  that,  if  they 
were  really  intent  on  doing  the  best  for  their 
families,  and  really  few  of  them  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  such  recreation.  The  Sunday  outing 
may  be  a  relief  of  a  certain  desperate  sort, 
bnt  it  brings  with  it  hardships  that  are  any¬ 
thing  but  healthful.  Our  observation  makes  it 
plain,  that  a  two  weeks’  vacation  is  possible 
to  most  men  and  their  families  and  that  thrift 
in  providing  for  it  is  a  very  simple  duty.  The 
waste  of  small  outings  and  excursions  on  the 
Sabbath  is  often  two  fold  and  very  expensive, 
A  good  two  weeks  at  some  quiet  healthful 
place  near  by  is  worth  them  all.  The  men 
that  have  tried  it  and  save  for  it  can  bear 
witness  to  the  benefit.  Let  ns  teach  some  one 
how  it  may  be  done.  The  charity  of  showing 
men  how  a  good  thing  may  be  had,  is  greater 
end  grander  than  the  charity  of  giving  what 
they  know  not  how  to  use. 


July  4,  JflOl 
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INTELIiKCTUAL  LIFE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 

(Coticluded  from  i>age  It.) 

oheerfally  lose  a  good  many  other  things  rather 
than^et  go  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  Dante, 
“in  whom  ten  silent  Christian  centuries  found 
a  voice,’’  or  Tennyson  and;^Browning  in  whom 
oar  own  century  found^a*],  voice.  *i|Many  of  [us 
would  have  to  confess  that  the  “In  Memoriam’’ 
has  contribnted  more  to  our  own  personal  creed 
than  all  the  lectures  we  heard  in  the  Seminary. 
And  Browning’s  “Saul, ’’and  that  “Strange 
experience  of  the  Arab  physician”  And  Low¬ 
ell’s  Sir  Launfal  is  a  whole  course  in  sociology 
to  me  every  time  I  read  it.  And  Emerson’s 
“Problem.  ’’  Though  uis  best  poetry,  I  think,  is 
in  his  'prose  Essays;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  writer  who  will  set  your  mind  at  work 
more  certaiuly.  You  remember  how  old 
Father  Taylor  used  to  love  Emerson,  though 
he  confessed  a  thousand  of  his  sermons  would 
not  convert  a  calf ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of 
him,  but  when  some  one  asked  him  if  Emer 
son  must  be  lost,  he  said,  “Why,  if  Emerson 
went  to  hell,  he’d  rhongf  the  vliwnte,  and 
turn  the  emigration  that  way. ’’  Certainly  he 
changes  tne  climate  very  pleasantly  for  many 
of  ns  when  our  mind  is  troubled.  And  then 
Milton.  Pardon  all  this  egotism,  but  it  is  a 
very  busy  year  that  does  not  leave  time  at  least 
to  read  the  Sonnet  on  “The  new  forcers  of 
Conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament,’’  and 
that  wonderful  prose  poem,  the  “Areopagitica.  ’’ 
And  then  Shakespeare  I  Sometimes  it  is  worth 
while  to  leave  that  hook  sealed  up  for  a  few 
months,  just  for  the  luxury  of  turning  back 
to  the  one  man  whom  God  taught  really  to 
speak  English.  One  must  not  try  to  lengthen 
the  list.  I  am  sure  that  your  busy  lives  will 
be  happier  and  more  useful  if  you  refuse  to  let 
the  stress  of  work  shut  you  away  altogether 
from  the  choice  company  of  these  men  whom 
God  has  blessed  with  the  mysterious  gift  of 
song.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  very  many 
of  them,  or  to  know  all  that  they  have  written; 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  for  your  mind’s  health, 
and  your  soul’s  too,  if  you  can  meet  some  of 
them  often,  and  know  them  well. 

Then  if  there  had  been  time,  I  thought  of 
speaking  of  the  great  department  of  history 
and  biography.  It  is  too  great  for  many  of  us 
to  go  very  deepor  very  far  in  it.  Bnt  even  though 
your  time  is  short  if  you  can  let  a  writer  like 
Thackeray  in  his  “Lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges’’  introduce  you  to  the  society  of  such 
true  gentlemen  as  Lord  Nelson  and  Cuthbert 
Colliugwooi,  and  our  own  George  Washington 
and  Bishop  Hebrr,  the  missionary ;  it  is  good 
for  the  manners  and  good  for  the  mind 
too.  There  is  no  better  food  for  the  mind,  I 
think,  than  the  right  sort  of  lives  of  the  right 
sort  of  people.  A  biography  like  that  of 
Phillips  Brooks  might  well  employ  the  leisure 
moments  of  many  days  with  delightful  com- 
munings  and  the  great  missionary  biographies 
of  course  you  will  rend. 

Bnt  I  must  not  speak  longer  of  this,  for  I 
wish  to  save  time  for  speaking  of  just  one  other 
department  of  literature  as  ministering  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  missionary.  Possibly 
some  of  you  will  be  startled  to  hear  this  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  is  just  the  right  connection  for  it, 
the  literature  of  humor.  Emerson  with  his  usual 
penetration  says  that  “a  perception  of  the 
comic  seems  to  be  a  balance-wheel  in  our 
metaphysical  stiuctnre.  We  feel  the  absence 
of  it  as  a  defect  in  the  noblest  and  most  oracu¬ 
lar  soul.  The  perception  of  the  comic  is  a  tie 
of  sympathy  with  other  men;  a  pledge  of 
sanity,  and  a  protection  from  those  perverse 
tendencies  and  gloomy  insanities  in  which 
fine  intellects  often  lose  themselves.’’  Some  of 
the  worst  errors  that  have  cursed  the  world 
would  have  been  impossible  bad  their  victims 
been  blessed  with  a  quicker  sense  of  humor. 


Think  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  that  awful 
weapon  of  tyranny,  established  and  operated  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  appalling 
incongruity  of  it,  if  they  had  only  bad  some 
sense  of  humor!  Or  the  Salem  witchcraft 
frenzy.  Or  some  of  the  milder  errors  of  later 
days.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  that  bitter 
piece  of  controversial  writing  which  good 
Newman  Hall  once  perpetrated  when  he  was 
beside  himself  with  anger?  Before  publishing 
it  he  read  it  to  a  friend,  and  ended  trium- 
phantlv  with  the  question,  “Have  not  I  used 
him  up  pretty  well?’’  “Why,  yes,’’  said  his 
friend,  “there  is  nothing  left  of  him,  but  have 
you  thought  of  a  title  for  your  article?’’ 
“No,”  said  Newman  Hall,  “I  have  not  yet.’’ 
“Well,  I  should  suggest  this,’’  his  friend  said, 
“Go  to  the  Devil,  by  the  author  of  Come  to 
Jesus.  ’’ 

The  article  was  never  published.  The  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  sense  of  humor  was  enough. 

I  wish  the  same  judicious  and  humorous 
friend  had  been  on  baud  before  some  other 
controversial  articles  went  to  the  press.  Mr. 
Brooks,  I  think  it  was,  who  ‘charged  the  in¬ 
creasing  errors  of  ritualism  in  his  own  church 
to  a  lack  of  humor  in  some  of  the  clergy.  I 
certainly  think  ho  was  right.  You  take  that 
extraordinary  delusion  of  our  time  which  has 
chosen  its  name  from  the  tact  that  it  is  neither 
Christian  nor  sglentifio;  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  laughed  off  the  face  of  our  afflicted  planet; 
a  person  with  a  respectable  gift  of  humor 
could  not  fall  under  that  dolnsion.  The  most 
tailing  attack  upon  it  so  far  has  been  made  by 
our  great  American  humorist,  who  appeared  to 
much  better  advantage  in  that  essay  than  when 
he  turned  his  weapons  against  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  Peking.  On  that  unhappy  occasion 
what  he  carelessly  took  for  an  arrow  proved  to 
be  a  boomerang.  To  malign  a  busy  missionary 
fifteen  thousand  miles  away  on  the  basis  of  a 
ridiculous  cablegram,  and  then  find  fault  with 
him  for  not  correcting  the  blunder  in  it;  a  ca¬ 
blegram  he  bad  never  heard  of!  For  once  our 
humorist’s  humor  failed  him.  Even  Homer 
sometimes  nods.  But  for  all  that,  when  he  is 
awake  that  particular  writer’s  writings  may 
be  very  wholesome  intellectual  nourishment 
even  for  a  tired  missionary.  No,  let  me  say 
especially  for  a  tired  missionary.  Remember 
the  perception  of  the  comic  is  a  balance  wheel, 
and  you  may  need  one;  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  danger  that  under  the  strain  of  depressing 
or  tragic  conditions  out  there,  your  minds  may 
sometimes  be  unbalanced,  over-weighted. 
When  God  has  laid  particularly  heavy  burdens 
upon  men,  how  often  he  has  endowed  them 
with  a  large  degree  of  the  saving  grace  of 
humor.  It  was  so  with  Lather  in  bis  heavy 
task,  and  with  Hugh  Latimer  in  his.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  English  Puritans  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  the  very  saltof  the  earth,  but  they 
could  not  see  a  joke;  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  their  splendid  enterprise  ended  so  for¬ 
lornly  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  But  it 
was  so  with  Abraham  Lincoln;  there  was 
humor  for  you,  for  a  balauce  wheel,  a  pledge  of 
sanity,  a  tie  of  sympathy;  it  was  so  with  Mr. 
Moody ;  did  you  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  with  that  man  when  he  felt  free  to  let  his 
humor  run?  It  came  near  being  a^rnnaway  ;bat 
it  was  an  exhilarating  performance.  I  am  very 
much  in  earnest  about  this;  if  you  should  for¬ 
get  everything  else,  I  say,  please  remember 
this.  For  myself  I  do  not  know  that  any  book 
outside  the  Bible  has  helped  me  so  much, 
when  I  needed  help  most,  as  the  Memoirs  of 
the  immortal  Mr.  Pickwick.  Cervantes’s  fa¬ 
mous  hero  would  come  in  for  a  close  second, 
if  I  could  read  his  story  in  the  Spanish.  And 
the  dear  old  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table ; 
do  good  people  read  his  genial  humor,  I  won¬ 
der,  in  this  late  age  of  the  world.  We  used  to, 
we  antediluvians,  and  thank  heaven  for  it 


in  the  last  century.  Do  not  be  afraid,  friends, 
when  you  are  packing  books  for  your  mis¬ 
sionary  library,  to  put  in  a  few  saintly  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  sort ;  rather  be  afraid  to  leave 
them  out. 

We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  (Prov.  xvii. 
22)  that  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.  With  all  respect  for  our  friends,  the  doc¬ 
tors,  you  might  better  leave  your  whole  medi¬ 
cine  chest  at  home  than  your  good  humor;  bnt 
if  you  are  to  keep  it  always  wi#  you,  some¬ 
times  you  will  need  the  wherewithal  for  feed¬ 
ing  it.  So  I  designedly  left  this  last  paint  to 
come  as  a  climax  to  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  missionary. 

But  now,  in  closing,  let  me  remind  you  again 
of  what  I  tried  to  say  plainly  at  the  first,  that 
this  is  only  one  of  the  subordinate  topics  of 
our  program;  the  intellectual  life,  the  mind  of 
man,  a  noble  instrument  of  service,  and  anyone 
who  has  so  choice  an  instrument  ought  to  do 
what  he  can  to  keep  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  use;  but  after  all  the  great  thing 
is  the  use:  to  use  this  instrument  for  God. 
Have  your  mind  in  as  good  condition  as  yon  can, 
bnt  be  sure  to  use  your  mind,  and  to  use  it  for 
him.  “When  the  procession  of  your  powers 
goes  up  joyfully  singing  to  worship  in  the 
temple,’’  Mr.  Brooks  says,  “do  not  leave  the 
noblest  of  them  all  behind  to  cook  the  dinner, 
and  to  tend  the  house.  Give  your  intelligence 
to  God.  ’  ’ 

Yes,  give  your  intelligence  to  God.  What 
a  splendid  motto  it  is  that  comes  down  to  ns 
from  the  great  thinker  of  the  early  ohuroh : 
“Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought,’’  he 
says,  'erery  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ” 
(2  Oor.  X.  15). 


GKO  ROE  FOX. 
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tice,  even  for  ourselves  personally.  Still  less 
have  we  found  ourselves  as  yet  able  to  present 
the  spirituality  of  evangelicalism  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  socialism  in  combination  with  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  effective 
propaganda  to  others.  Thus  confronted  with 
the  serious  practical  difiicnlties  in  our  minis¬ 
terial  work,  and  finding  them  rooted  in  a  still 
more  harassing  spiritual  difficulty  and  conflict 
within,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
may  often  find  ourselves  prone  to  lose  heart 
and  to  yield  up  the  conscientious  convictions 
that  we  do  hold,  or  at  least  cease  to  proclaim 
them  or  inclined  to  accept  in  their  stead  the 
imperfect  Gospel,  which  not  satisfying  our¬ 
selves  cannot  satisfy  others,  from  our  lips  at 
least,  and  which  is  yet  popular  and  remunera¬ 
tive.  Some  have  thus  lost  heart  and  made 
shipwreck  of  the  faith.  But  here  the  life  and 
work  of  (reorge  Fox  and  the  message  of  George 
Fox  and  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  the  glor¬ 
ious  successes  of  Quakerism  may  well  encour¬ 
age  us  to  take  heart  and  to  press  forward. 
Here  is  exemplified  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  union  of  spirituality  and  sociality  in  which 
we  believe  and  which  we  seek  to  proclaim.  In 
becoming  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  spirit,  not  in  name,  we  may  carry  forward 
their  true  principles  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  sect. 

THE  E.MI). 

The  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hobbs  of  Jamaica,  N. 
Y  ,  is  about  to  enjoy  a  varied  and  interesting 
trip  abroad  during  his  summer  vacation,  which 
the  church  session  has  extended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  past  year  in  the  old  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Jamaica  has  been  an  unusu¬ 
ally  prosperous  one.  The  financial  affairs  are 
upon  a  sound  basis  and  the  spiritual  status 
was  plainly  indicated  by  the  large  accessions 
to  church  membership  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  June  2.  The  congregation  have  practi¬ 
cally  expressed  their  appreciation  of  their  pas¬ 
tor  and  bis  faithful  service  by  the  gift  of  a 
generous  sum  for  needed  rest  and  recreation 
in  European  travel. 


day  in  Zorra,  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  Canada.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  I’’  That 
Hie  early  years  were  spent  amid  the  privations  won  their  attention  and  their  sympathy,  and 
of  the  baokwoods.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  he  fonnd  it  easy  to  make  the  transition  to  the 

minister  was  beard  to  express  regret  that  so  great  Father  who  gave  his  Son  to  redeem  the 

few  clergymen  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  world. 

aristocracy.  What  though  they  do  not,  so  What  a  tireless  worker  be  was  I  Sometimes 
long  as  men  like  MacKay  come  from  the  hum-  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  for  lunch  he 

ble  classes?  He  could  truly  say :  would  pace  up  and  down  the  room  for  nine 

My  boast  is  cot  that  I  can  trace  my  birth  hours  dictating  tO  me,  and  most  of  the  time 

From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth;  speaking  as  loudly  and  earnestly  as  if  be  were 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretentions  rise.  addressing  an  audience.  Though  I  was  often 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.”  weary  writing,  he  never  seemed  to  weary  die- 

In  private,  Dr.  MacKay  has  declared  that  he  tating.  A  tramp  of  a  dozen  or  even  a  score  of 
could  never  remember  a  time  when  he  did  not  miles,  he  would  regard  as  a  pleasant  outing, 
love  the  Saviour.  At  an  early  age  he  beard  an  and  especially  if  be  had  with  him  students 
address  by  that  eminent  missionary,  William  whom  he  could  insrtuot  by  the  way. 

O.  Burns,  and  from  that  time  the  claims  of  He  has  done  a  work  which  shall  live.  It 

the  heathen  were  paramount  with  him.  After  must  continue  because  it  is  of  God,  and  be> 

completing  a  literary  course  in  Knox  College  cause  its  foundations  were  laid  broad  and  deep, 
and  Toronto  University,  he  took  the  theologi-  From  the  first  his  aim  was  to  train  an  edn- 
cal  course  in  Princeton, N.J.  After  graduation  cated  ministry.  Long  before  his  native  county 
he  went  to  Scotland  partly  to  study,  but  raised  for  him  the  |6  000  which  were  required 
mainly  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Duff,  for  Oxford  College,  he  was  training  men  as 
the  missionary.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  to  preachers.  His  first  convert,  A  Hoa,  he  edn- 
foreign  work,  but  save  that  he  was  directed  to  cated  for  the  ministry,  and  ever  afterwards, 
China,  his  field  was  unspecified.  He  went  out  whenever  be  found  a  promising  candidate,  he 
like  Abraham,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  directed  his  attention  to  the  sacred  office.  The 
But  when  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  surveying  result  is  that  now  though  there  are  over  sixty 
the  northern  portion  of  Formosa,  he  felt  as  chapels  in  North  Formosa,  there  is  a  native 
divinely  directed  to  labor  there  as  if  Jesus  preacher  in  each.  He  was  taken  as  it  seems  to 
Christ  has  labelled  his  boxes  “Tamsui,  For-  ns  too  early,  for  he  was  only  fifty-seven  years 
mosa. ’’  of  age.  But  God  makes  no  mistakes,  and  he 

_ _ _ _ _  _ _  enabled  Dr.  MacKay  to  accomplish  a  really 

great  and  enduring  work  in  a  comparatively 
short  life  The  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
t  ,  Church  in  Canada  in  1895  was  dictated  to  me 

&  !.  in  my  study.  The  shorthand  notes  of  this  ser- 

mon  as  well  as  of  the  original  draft  of  From 
Far  Formosa  1  have  still  in  my  possession. 
They  are  among  the  things  I  highly  prize,  and 
^  upon  them  now  I  think  of  him,  not 
only  as  the  brave,  intrepid,  self-denying  mis- 
sionary,  but  as  a  most  delightful  companion. 

UESEKOnTI).  O.STAlllO,  CANADA. 


G00D.M6HT. 

Will  some  kind  reader  tell  us  the  author  of  this  poem  ? 
Sleep  on.  beloved,  sleep  and  take  thy  rest : 

Lay  down  thy  head  upon  thy  Saviour's  breast; 

We  love  thee  well,  but  Jesus  loves  thee  best. 
Uood-night  1  Grood-nightl  Goodnight! 

Calm  is  thy  slumber  as  an  infant's  sleep  ; 

But  thou  shalt  wake  no  more  to  toil  and  weep . 
Thine  is  a  perfect  rest,  secure  and  deep. 

Good-night  I 

Until  the  shadows  from  this  earth  are  cast ; 

Until  He  gathers  in  His  sheaves  at  last ; 

Until  the  twilight  gloom  be  overcast  • 

Good-night  I 

Until  the  Easter  glory  lights  the  skies; 

Until  the  dead  in  Jesus  shall  arise. 

And  He  shall  come,  but  not  in  lowly  guise. 
Good-night! 

Until  made  beautiful  by  love  Divine, 

Thou  in  the  likeness  of  Thy  Lord  shall  shine. 

And  He  shall  bring  that  golden  crown  of  thine. 
Good-night  1 

Only  "good  night,”  beloved- not  "farewell ! ” 

A  little  while  and  all  His  saints  shall  dwell 
In  hallowed  union,  indivisible. 

Good-night ! 

Until  we  meet  again  before  His  throne. 

Clothed  in  the  spotless  robe  He  gives  Hls  Own, 
Until  we  know  even  as  we’re  known, 

(iood-night ! 

—tieUcted. 


.MACKAY  OF  FOR.MOSA. 

Rev-W  S  MacTavishD.D.  Ph  D 
I  regard  it  ae  one  of  the  privileges 
of  my  life  that  I  was  in  any  way  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  late  Dr.  Gqorge  Leslie 
MacKay,  the  renowned  Formosan  mis¬ 
sionary.  Under  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  I  was  permitted 
to  study  his  character;  for  often  we 
worked  together,  in  a  little  room  in 
Woodstock,  Ont. ,  he  walking  back  and 
forth  dictating  the  sttory  of  his  life, 
and  I  taking  in  shorthand  the  words 
as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  As  the  life- 
story  developed,  one  could  almost  see 
into  his  inmost  soul,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee^that  his  fame  must 
be  enduring.  Humility,  courage,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  high  conceptions  of  duty 
and  an  implicit  trust  in  Christ  and 
His  Gospel— these  are  the  qualities 
which  made  him  beloved  and  revered 
wherever  he  was  known. 

A  truly  f great  missionary  passed 
away  on  June  1,  when  Dr.  MacKay 
“crossed  the  bar.’’  He  was  the  com¬ 
peer  of  any  missionary  of  modern  _ _ 

times.  He  was  as  fearless  as  Paton,  “Don't  you  know,  child,  “he  said  a  little 

as  indefatigable  as  Livingston,  as  U  *L.  ' _ •  W _ ’  B  impatiently,  “it  is  just  nine  years  to-morrow 

zealous  as  Carey,  “the  consecrated  oeoboe  leslie  mackay  since  the  colonies  became  free  from  King 

cobbler,”  and  as  ardent  in  bis  love  ’  George?” 

for  the  heathen  as  bis  name-sake  of  Courtesy  of  T.  Crowell  Company  “O  Henry,  ”  she  said  admiringly,  “what  a 

Uganda.  As  a  teacher  be  stood  on  a  par  One  cannot  but  admire  his  tact  and  resource-  head  for  remembering  things  you  have.  ” 
with  Dr.  DnlT,  and  like  Duflf  he  was  won-  fulness  when  entering  upon  his  missionary  “I  was  but  four  years  old.  but  I  remember 
derfnlly  successful  in  rousing  up  the  Church  at  work.  Wishing  to  learn  the  language  of  the  it  quite  well,  ”  said  Henry,  rather  proudly, 
home  to  a  sense  of  her  duty  toward  the  perish-  people,  he  went  ont  among  the  boys  who  were  “Father  was  in  the  war,  and  you  were  a  babe 
ing  millions  of  heathendom.  herding  vi  ater-bnfiTaloes  At  first  they  were  in  mother's  arms  We  did  not  hear  of  our  in- 

He' was  truly  a  remarkable  man.  Very  di-  shy  and  distrustful,  but  he  showed  them  his  dependence  until  the  6th,  and  then  Neighbor 
verse  qualities  blended  in  his  character.  He  watch  and  immediately  they  gathered  aronnd  Jason,  who  had  rode  in  to  Philadelphia,  came 
was  a  student,  and  yet  he  was  essentially  a  him.  Listening  to  their  tones  and  words,  he  home.  He  stopped  and  told  ns.  The  neigh- 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  fearless  before  men,  jotted  them  down  as  best  he  could,  and  in  the  bors  bad  a  meeting  that  night  at  Squire  Brad- 
bnt  awe-inspired  before  God.  He  was  as  play-  evening  he  repeated  them  again  and  again  until  ley’s  house  to  rejoice  over  the  good  news, 
ful  as  a  child  among  children,  but  intensely  he  could  pronounce  them  readily  and  distinctly.  Mother  took  me  with  her  because  I  was  quiet 
earnest  with  men.  He  readily  deferred  to  the  Five  months  of  assiduous  study  with  these  aud  well  behaved  beyond  my  years,  but  yon, 
opinions  of  others,  but  was  absolutely  unmov-  boys  and  a  teacher,  sufficed  to  prepare  him  for  being  a  baby,  were  left  at  home  with  the  serv- 
able  when  contending  for  a  principle.  He  was  preaching  to  the  people  in  their  own  language,  ing-woman  who  helped  mother.  I  remember 
transparently  honest,  but  singularly  sagacious  And  when  be  began  to  preach,  what  rare  tact  the  Squire’s  daughter.  Miss  Elinor,  gave  me 
also  when  dealing  with  questions  of  policy  Or  he  exhibited!  His  aim  was  to  find  some  sweetmeats  ” 

administration  The  introduction  to  bis  ad-  common  ground  upon  which  he  and  they  could  Abigail  had  heard  the  whole  story  many 
dresses  was  as  calm  as  the  peroration  was  stand.  He  fonnd  it.  Seeing  ancestral  tablets  times  before,  but  she  listened  with  interest, 
sweeping  and  impassioned.  everywhere,  and  knowing  the  great  respect  though  she  always  felt  a  trifle  aggrieved  at 

The  late  missionary  first  saw  the  light  of  the  Chinese  had  for  their  parents,  be  exclaimed,  the  part  about  her  being  left  at  home. 
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In  your  Room. 

Wash  delicate  things  —  handkerchiefs, 
laces,  doilies  etc., (things  which  one  cannot 
sendtofhe  ordinary  wash;)  in  Pearlines  i 
way.viz:  Soak, rinse,  squeeze - 
directions  on  eachpacket.  Spread  smoothly 
while  wet, on  a  minnor  or  window  pane. 
When  dry  they  require 
no  irpnin^..Grdnd advice 
for  bachelors, maidens.  jSBBBKPIBH 
b  p  arders  and  hotel  ^uest^9^B|Q^M|| 
and  for  fabrics  too  delfcat^^HjHSaHl 
^fahdValuable  to  risk  -to 
"dthe^rs'  'haffdst " 

Pearline  isirust^orthy 
■foy  ^asMnaMdWdblftj  n 

e|*^^a  n  , ‘1  f 


Avoid 

imitations 


*‘W«  ought  to  celebrate  the  day,”  Henry 
went  on;  ”1  heard  father  say  last  year  that 
they  had  feastings  and  merrymakings  and  bon¬ 
fires  in  the  oity  on  that  day.  Now,  father  and 
mother  are  going  to  Unole  Edward’s  to-morrow, 
and  I’m  sure  mother  would  let  ns  have  a  little 
feast  ont  under  the  ohestunt-tiee  if  we  asked 
her.  ’  ’ 

”0  Henry  I”  cried  Abigail  eostatioally. 


TWO  RELIGIONS. 

A  woman  sat  by  a  huarthside  place 
lieadinK  ft  book,  with  a  pleasant  face. 

Till  a  child  came  ap  with  a  childish  frown 
And  pushed  the  book,  saying,  “  Put  it  down. 
Then  the  mother,  slappinK  his  curly  head, 
Said,  “Troublesome  child,  go  off  to  bed  : 

A  great  deal  of  Christ’s  life  I  must  know 
To  train  you  up  as  a  child  should  go.” 

And  the  child  went  off  to  hed  to  cry. 

And  denounce  religion  — by  and  by. 


Another  women  bent  q’er  a  hook 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  an  intent  look. 

Till  a  child  came  up  and  Jogged  her  knee. 

And  said  of  the  hook,  “  Put  it  down— take!me.” 
Then  tue'mother  sighed  as  site  stroked  his  head. 
Saying  softly,  “  I  never  shall  get  it  read  ; 

But  I’ll  try  by  loving  to  learn  His  will. 

And  His  love  Into  my  child  instill.’’ 

That  child  went  to  hed  without  a  sigh. 

And  will  love  religion— by  and  by. 

—  Ham’s  Horn. 


Nervousness 


Is  wliat  niakps  many  ifpople  look  pale,  ea^ 
and  sleej*  |KM)rly,  aJid  fjet  tired  easily. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  eases  of  defec¬ 
tive  dij'estion  and  assimilation,  loss  of 
strength  and  and)ition,  and  develops  into 
general  debility. 

The  warm  d.iys  are  ener\  ating  and  so  they 
make  it  worse. 

“  When  attending  school  I  devoted  every  mo. 
ment  of  my  time  to  study,  and  my  nerves  t)erHriie 
a  total  wreck.  Hooil's  .‘-arsaparllla  t)etng  Intro¬ 
duced  in  onr  family,  I  began  taking  it.  Thectiaiige 
was  wonderful.  Ttie  medicine  inspired  new  life, 
hnilt  me  up.  and  now  I  am  well  and  strong,  all 
due  to  IIojkI's  Sarsaparilla.”  Kheokhick  V..  Tick. 
P.  O.  B<j.x  Tti,  Florence,  N.  .T. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  nervousnes.s — it  strengthens  and  tones 
the  whole  system.  ' 


parlor.  Then,  seeing  a  strange  caller,  she  tion 
stopped,  abashed.  “This  is  my  little  dangh-  bolh 
ter, ”  said  her  mother.  “Katie,  this  is  Mrs.  Af 
Baggs.”  “How  do  yon  do,  Mrs.  Baggs?’’said  that 
Katie,  anzions  to  remove  any  nnfavorable  im-  ter  t 
pression  the  visitor  might  have  formed.  “I  thy’ 
know  a  little  girl  at  school  named  Saxe.  Is  stano 
she  any  relation  of  yours?’’— Chicago  Tribune,  as  s^ 
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bird’s  notes,  failed  to  make  him  work  her  de¬ 
sire,  she  even  beat  him  with  soft  hands. 

Lnckilj  grandfather  came  and  explained  to 
both,  and  Philip  joyfolly  took  the  bird  from 
the  cage  and  placed  it  gently  in  Dorothy’s 
hands  to  set  free. 

From  that  moment  Philip  and  Dorothy  were 
devoted  friends.  Together  they  watched  the  cat¬ 
bird  nestlings,  and  saved  them  from  Dodo,  the 
oat; together  they  discovered  the  chipping  spar 
row’s  dear  little  nest  woven  in  the  crotch  of  a 
mulberry  tree  with  a  little  passage-way  along 
the  bough  so  thickly  shaded  with  leaves  that 
the  bird  was  invisible  as  it  approached  its 
home;  and  together  they  heard  the  Carolina 
wrens  whistling  from  the  top  of  the  brush  pile. 

When  Dorothy  was  five,  her  soldier  father 
came  for  her  mother  and  herself,  and  carried 
them  far  away  to  a  post  on  the  Western  fron¬ 
tier,  leaving  Colonel  V^enable  and  the  old  house 
desolate.  For  the  very  house  missed  Dorothy. 
Had  she  not  opened  her  baby  eyes  in  the  blue 
room  that  faced  the  East?  Had  not  her  little 
feet  pattered  on  the  stairway  and  along  the 
hall?  Her  rippling  laughter  had  echoed  every¬ 
where.  Orchard  and  meadow  and  lawn  missed 
the  tiny  golden  haired  figure,  the  little  hands 
holding  up  the  white  gown,  the  frilled  bonnet 
on  the  ground,  and  the  little  head  turned 
eagerly  to  catch  whistle  or  warble  of  any  bird. 

But  it  was  Philip  who  began  the  observance 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  by  setting  free  the  birds 
— a  Dorothy-liny  to  his  chivalrous  little  heart. 
He  often  came  to  see  the  colonel,  and  one  day 
surprised  him  by  asking  seriously: 

“Is  your  land  portni,  grandfather?’’ 

“Bless  my  soul!’’  responded  the  colonel. 
“No;  is  yours,  sir?’’ 

“Yes,  sir,’’  answered  Philip.  “I  got  father 
to  attend  to  it  when  I  found  the  negro  boys 
stealing  our  young  mocking-birds.” 

A  remembrance  of  Dorothy’s  sweet  rage  came 
to  the  hearts  of  both,  and  the  colonel  said 
hastily:  “I  will  see  it  is  done  to-morrow. 
Yon  are  quite  right.” 

“Posting”  is  to  put  notices  on  trees  or 
posts  forbidding  any  one  to  shoot,  trap,  or 
interfere  with  the  birds  on  that  farm. 

Presently  Philip  spoke  again.  He  had  risen 
to  go  and  he  looked  up  earnestly  in  the  old 
colonel's  face. 

“  ’Spose  we  set  some  birds  free,  grand¬ 
father”  (a  name  he  had  learned  from  Dorothy) 
“on  the  Fourth?  Thry  love  freedom.” 

Love  freedom !  If  it  be  anguish  to  ns,  poor 
plodding  men,  to  be  shut  behind  bars,  what 
must  it  mean  to  a  winged  creature?  What 
fright,  what  shame  of  bondage,  what  loss  of  far 
blue  fields  of  air,  of  green  and  dancing  leaves, 
of  crystal  springs  and  flowing  streams! 

“Yes,  ”  he  said,  “for  Dorothy’s  sake,  we 
will  have  this  year  a  Birds’  Fourth  of  July.” 

In  later  talks  their  plan  widened,  and  grew 
into  a  Boys’  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds.  In  no  other  way  could  they  so  easily 
have  the  land  “posted” — woods  and  meadows 
placed  under  the  shield  of  the  law.  Fines 
were  to  be  rigorously  exacted,  and  caged  birds 
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Main  Office  and  \VorK»,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


were  bought  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  to 
discourage  the  trade.  Egg-oolleoting  was  not 
allowed :  if  any  member  had  begun  a  collection 
he  was  required  to  give  it  to  the  nearest  college 
or  school  museum.  The  boys  met  usually  on 
the  colonel’s  veranda  and  steps,  but  informal 
as  the  meetings  were.  Aunt  Dolshy  was  always 
ready  with  crisp  cinnamon  cakes,  hot  ginger- 
loaf,  raspberry  tart,  smothered  in  cream,  or 
candied  thick  with  nuts,  besides  fruits  in  their 
season.  There  was  no  society  in  the  country 
more  popular. 

As  July  approached,  the  colonel  decided  to 
wear  his  summer  suit  one  year  longer  There 
was  a  famous  bird-fancier  in  the  city  whose 
establishment  be  wished  to  visit  before  the 
Fourth. 

A  hot  wave  had  submerged  the  city  when 
the  colonel  arrived.  Pavements  gave  out  pal¬ 
pable  heat  as  one*  trod  upon  them;  the  walls 
sent  back  heat  to  the  touch.  The  little  narrow 
street  was  full  of  dust  and  of  stifling,  unsavory 
odors,  which  increased  as  the  colonel  entered 
the  shop,  and  saw  rows  of  cages,  some  hanging 
from  hooks,  some  arranged  on  long  tables. 
Most  of  the  birds  moped, mute  and  listless  A 
few  still  fluttered  in  wild  panic  at  every  sound, 
or  crowded  in  the  farthest  corner. 

He  remembered  the  places  from  which  these 
poor  prisoners  had  been  brought,  dewy  mead¬ 
ows,  rustling  trees  full  of  shadow,  the  nests 
perhaps  on  some  blossoming  bough,  and  the 
rapture  of  flight  far  away,  the  merry  chase  of 
their  mates,  the  dip  in  the  cool  clear  water, 
the  bubbling  ecstasy  of  morning  song — the  free¬ 
dom  to  soar,  to  dart,  to  alight,  where  they 
would!  Poor  little  creatures,  weary  with 
pining,  full  of  fears!  He  put  his  hand  gently 
on  the  cage  of  a  flicker,  and  the  bird  flattened 
himself  against  the  farthest  bars  with  terror, 
his  beautiful  colors  all  dull  and  his  feathers 
bernflled.  The  mute  thrushes — ah,  how  many 
woodland  places  might  have  rung  with  their 
liquid  melodies — looked  at  him  sidewise  with 
half-shut  eyes. 

A  little  old  man,  gray  and  wrinkled,  bustled 
out  to  meet  him,  showing  him  the  gay  parrots 
and  parrakeets,  the  canaries  and  a  few  other 
cage  birds  that  twittered  at  their  seed  in  little 
dishes.  He  was  surprised  that  bis  customer 
turned  from  these  at  once  to  the  birds  that 
were  moping,  or  still  untamed. 

“I  can’t  warrant  these  thrushes  to  sing,” 
said  the  man  “They  take  cages  bard;  and  as 
for  this  flicker,  I  doubt  whether  he  won’t  mope 
himself  to  death  soon.” 

The  colonel  smile  He  thought  how  quickly 
the  trickling  waters  and  cool  forests  would 
bring  healing  I 

He  bought  these  birds  at  a  low  price;  next 
he  selected  some  grosbeaks,  the  rose- breasted 
and  crested  cardinal,  that  looked  rather  stnpid 
with  their  heavy  beaks  in  their  close  cages, 
and  gave  no  hint  of  the  beauty  of  the  vivid 
color  that  flashed  in  and  out  of  the  dark-leaved 
cedars  and  oaks.  Dorothy  bad  loved  the  car¬ 
dinals,  and  fed  them  with  her  own  dimpled 
hands  when  the  snows  came.  The  colonel 
spoke  of  her;  and  the  little  biid-fancier  blew 
bis  silver  whistle  for  answer. 

In  an  instant  entered  a  small  maiden  with 
flaxen  braids  and  clear  blue  eyes,  a  little  older 
than  Dorothy. 

“Show  the  gentleman  the  birds.” 

She  opened  a  cage  door  and  two  tiny  'parra¬ 
keets  of  brilliant  green  came  out,  climbing  to 
her  shoulder,  and  touching  her  cheek  and  ear 
as  if  with  kisses,  and  at  last,  nuuygiing  close 
to  her  neck  for  a  nap. 

“They  are  happy  prisoners,  ”  said  the  colonel, 
laughing. 

“Prisoners!  Their  cage  stands  open  half 
the  day.  They  wouldn’t  leave  on  any  account 
and  they  are  free  so  long  as  they  like  their 
cage,  yon  see.  ’  ’ 


“Yes;  they  are  almost  the  only  bird  I’m 
willing  to  see  in  cages  I  won’t  ask  their 
price  I  ” 

“  Bless  yonr  soul  I  Ton  couldn’t  buy  the»e, 
not  if  you  was  a  Vanderbilt,  but  I’ll  order 
some  just  like  them  whenever  you  say  the 
word.  ’  ’ 

The  colonel’s  money,  however,  went  for  the 
common  birds,  those  that  loved  freedom,  that 
pined  for  the  wild  joy  of  soaring  wings,  and 
for  the  hidden  nest. 

As  be  left  he  was  glad  to  see  the  little  Ger¬ 
man  maid  pass  from  cage  to  cage,  giving  fresh 
water  and  seed,  or  whistling  softly  to  the  birds 
within. 

The  Fourth  dawned  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  boys  assembled  while  the  dew  was  still 
wet  on  the  grass.  The  cage  doors  were  silently 
opened.  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  what 
various  ways  the  captives  rceived  liberty. 
The  flicker  advanced  cautiously,  as  if  suspect¬ 
ing  another  ambush,  while  some  of  the  birds 
hopped  leisurely  across  the  threshold  and  lin¬ 
gered  fearlessly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cage,  and  others  darted  straight  as  an  arrow 
into  the  pure  air,  and  vanished  swiftly  from 
sight.  The  concert  of  dawn  was  no«  yet  ended; 
here  and  there  in  thicket  and  beside  the  stream, 
swung  and  sung  in  joyous  chorus  wrens  and 
goldfinches  and  indigo  birds,  with  a  soft, 
liquid  air  now  and  then  from  catbird  and 
oriole.  One  of  the  caged  wood  thrushes,  looking 
about  him,  saw  on  a  bough  near  by  a  wild 
wood  thrush.  He  instantly  rose  to  a  perch 
beside  it,  lifted  up  his  pretty  head,  and  his 
happy  soul  seemed  to  bubble  over  in  a  low  de¬ 
licious  melody  that  was  the  first  breaking  of 
his  long  prison-silence! 

Then  came  breakfast  for  the  boys ;  golden 
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.loliii  I.  Hlair  I'tMiiHlaf ion.  rifr.V'tlilril  ^  oar. 
(’o-o«lucattoMal.  Propiir.*t»  for  any  Amoiicdii  Collogo.  NVw 
builtiiin;'*.  Cainpus  (H  aoroH  Lihoral  ondowiiuMit  jiistllles 
UHMlerato  rate**.  Ftir  ontHlfiunt*  addroxs 

C'.  Sliarpo,  .X.  A.«  IL  11.,  Prin.,  Itlairstown,  N.  .1. 


MacKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Pi eparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Fall  Session 
begins  Sept.  19th.  Illustrated  register  on  application. 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  I'h.I).,  Head  Master. 

Dobbs  Ferry-on  Hudson,  N.  Y 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opims  Sept.  2Gth  For  Cata- 
lof^iies  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 

A  Christian  Home  School. 

I  QO  pays  expenses  for  a  year  in  Genesee  Wesleyan 
I  jZ  ^minary.  Lima.  N.  V'.  Located  on  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  R.  R  ,  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  Empire  State,  near 
Rochester.  One  of  the  oldest  and  Is'st  schools  in  the 
East.  Most  others  get  $H((d  for  equal  accommodations. 
Full  courses,  with  special  attention  to  English  Bible. 
Social  and  religious  life,  a  prominent  feature.  Music. 
Art.  Elocution.  Business  and  tshorlhand.  Write  to 
I’resident,  B.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  for  information. 
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To  the  Mountains,  the  Lakes,  or  the  Seashc 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 


to  live  in ;  more  water  shonld  be  added  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  that  which  evaporates. 
In  enoh  an  aqnarinm  place  any  inaects  found 
in  water  and  watch  them  and  write  the  Oon- 
Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their  doctor  what  they  do. 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  ejich  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  j>ostiige. 

A  copy  of  The  Resokter,  the  illustrated  monthly  for  j)eople  who  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  l)e  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  25  cents. 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TR,AVEL. 


PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS 

ENGAGE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE 


Nova  Scotia  Tours 

Personally  conducted.  ElKhth  season.  July  and 
August.  lielightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  \fith 
whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  ••comradeshli> "  of 
travel.  Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfe’low’s  l-vangeli-e. 

The  itineraries  will  ho  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rush 
and  hurr.v,  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers. 
Address,  with  3c.  stamp. 

Associate  Ktillor  of  KltUr.VTIOM, 

50  ICroiii field  St.,  Itoston,  Mass. 


omelettes,  snowy  rolls,  berries,  dewy  and  fresh, 
everything  to  delight  the  heart  of  boy  or  man. 

An  opened  letter  lay  beside  the  colonel’s 
plate.  “Next  summer,  ”  be  said  to  Philip. 
“God  willing,  our  girl  shall  open  the  first 
cage!”  There  was  a  silent  squeezing  of  the 
band,  and  the  old  gentleman  lifted  the  well- 
worn  volnme  and  read  aloud: 

“Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing? 
Yet  not  one  shall  fall  to  the  ground  withont 
yonr  Father.” 

His  voice  lingered  a  moment  tenderly  on  the 
words  “not  one,”  and  then  he  lifted  his  hand 
with  reverence. 

“Oh,  God,  who  art  of  snch  tender  compas¬ 
sion,  pat  into  our  hearts  also,  we  beseech  thee, 
thy  pity  for  these  other  children  of  thine.” 

There  was  hardly  a  perceptible  pause  be¬ 
tween  the  boys’  response  and  the  quick  fiowing 
back  into  the  every-day  chatter  and  laughter, 
but  a  pretty  incident  occurred  in  that  moment. 

The  rich,  liquid  warble  of  a  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  fioated  in  from  the  oak  bough  above 
the  window. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  bird's  “Amen.’ 
Animal  Friends. 


MK.ADOVARTI'RS  forniftnlicr'i  .Ttvl  frierds  <  f 
I  I  Yoting  iVcn'le’s  Sociulius.  I/H'ntu>n  nio.’-t 
auccssiMe.  MotU  rn  coiivt  iiicnces,  Kates  reascti- 
nhle.  Send  $2.00  deposit  to  secure  accommoda- 
tions  in  advance.  EPWORTH  HOTEL. 

BUrrALO,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

TiiK  SYCAMi»UK8,  Lpliaiuin  Springs,  N.  Y. 
FMoasant  rooms,  shadt*,  sronery,  delightful  walks 

a’  d  drives  NVar  church  am!  P.  O.  Mineral  sprincHiid  Shakers. 
Fresh  vejfctaiiles  fruit,  cream  and  e«jr*i.  rircular. 

Miss  K  s  Rockwell. 


Curtis  May. 

Wlien  twillKht  wiis  just  bcKiouiUK 
Last  uiKht,  the  fairies  sat  s|iinninK 
With  a  firefly  fora  liRlit: 

Then  they  wove  tlie  threads  tojjether. 
Their  |)attern  a  dove’s  wliite  feather  ; 
And  here,  at  tile  end  i  f  niKht, 

Lie  tlieir  wel)s  so  dainty  and  wliite. 


CKKST  VIKW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  aome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HlTt’HCOCK.  M.  I). 


ASIMULK  .\yUAKIIM 

Ad  aqnarinm  with  living,  moving  insects  in 
•Our  it  is  a  very  interesting  ornament  for  the  win¬ 
dow-sill  of  the  family  sitting  room  or  of  a 
school  room.  A  glass  candy  jar  or  even  a  but¬ 
ter  jar  may  be  transformed  into  snch  an  aquar¬ 
ium  thus:  first,  put  into  the  jar  a  layer  of 
Baud  about  two  inches  deep;  in  this  sand  plant 
some  small  water  weeds  and  then  add  a  layer  of 
gravel  or  pebbles;  then  nearly  fill  the  jar  with 
rain  water,  ponring  it  in  carefully  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  plants.  The  plants  will  keep  the 
water  in  a  right  condition  for  the  water  insects 


THK  GI.GKIGl’S  FOURTH. 

I  dreamt  a  jolly  Juiiiseniant 
Was  rotnpiiin  lounil  my  tiead  ; 

A  coach  and  pair  were  on  the  stair  ; 
An  earthquake  sliook  tlio  hed  ! 

1  woke,  and  found  tliat  Ted  and  Tot 
For  it  was  only  tiiey 
Were  up  at  four,  and  at  tlie  door 
To  celeliiale  tile  day. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

I'ormerly  Werneraville  Sanliarium. 

Now  has  its  own  I'ost  Office. 


Aildres.s  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D, 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


I  tliink  iriow  n-ups  art-  awful  queer 
Tliose  crackers  lliere  of  mine 
^lade  sucli  a  diu  henestli  tlie  tin 
Wliy,  it  was  simply  ,'iJic 

And  tlien  matiinia  came  callintt  down : 

‘  Wliy  can't  you  little  Isiys 
.lust  fix  those  tilings -tliose  liiOTi'd  thinusl — 
So’s  not  to  make  a  noise.'  ” 

—The  Chiirchmnn. 


A  Quiet,  Select  Home  for  Families  at  the 

PAN=AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 


$50.00 

California 


AND  RETURN 


Tickets  on  sale  July  6  to  13;  return  limit 
August  J/,  790/,  via 


Chicago  &  North-  Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


gVERYHODY  will  want  to  <ro  to  lUiffalo  this  Summer. 

the  rush  has  commenced  and  the  trouble  will  be  to  find  suitable 
accommodations.  W’e  have  two  well  fiirnislud  houses  locatctl  in  a 
choice  residential  nei^hhorhfiod  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion, 
and  yet  convenient  to  the  I’ixposition.  Rooms  should  be  reserved  at 
once^  and  those  who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  this  month,  sj  as  to 
avoid  the  excessive  crowds  of  July  and  Auj^ust.  Address  by  mail  or 
telejjraph. 

MRS.  M.  H.  SniTH,  358  Fargo  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


rca( 


the  overland  limited,  the  luxurious 

every-day  train,  leaves  Chicago  6.30 
p.  m.  Only  three  days  en  route.  All 
meals  in  Dining  Cars;  Buffet  Library  Cars 
(with  barber).  Two  other  fa.st  trains  10.00 
a.  m.  and  11.30  p.  m.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  Call  on  any  agent  for  tickets 


\461  Broadway,  *  Nnw  York'435  Vin«  St.,  •  Cincinnati 
!  €01  Chea’t  St..  Philtidolfihia  507  Smith/' Id  St.^Pittoburg 
.368  Waahington  St.,BoBton  234  Superior  St.t  Cltuoland 
301  Main  St. t  •  •  Buf/alo  l?  Camoue  Martiue,  Detroit 
\2f2  Clark  St. t  •  Chicago, 2KlngSt.,£a»ttToronto,Ont. 
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A  TOAD  8TOBT. 

The  Eyaagelist  of  May  9  oontaiiu  a  few  re- 
marke  on  the  habits  of  the  gardener’s  friend 
and  helper,  the  toad.  Here  is  a  story  from  a 
writer  to  Oar  Dnmb  Anixnals  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  onr  fellow  trarelers : 

One  day  my  father,  sister  and  I  were  ont  in 
the  garden,  watching  a  little  toad. 

My  father  took  a  little  stick,  and  very,  very 
ently  scratched  one  side  of  the  toad  and  then 
the 'other. 

The  toad  seemed  to  like  it,  for  he  would  roll 
from  side  to  side  and  wink.  I  was  so  interested 
that  when  they  went  in,  I  took  the  stick,  and 
did  as  my  father  bad  done.  I  thought,  if  he 
rolls  from  side  to  side  as  I  touch  him,  what 
would  he  do  if  I  ran  the  stick  down  his  back? 

I  did  so;  and  what  do  yoa  think  happened? 
His  skin,  which  was  thin  and  dirty,  parted  in 
a  neat  little  seam.  There  was  a  bright,  new 
coat  below. 

Then  my  quiet  little  toad  showed  how  wise 
he  was.  He  gently  and  carefully  pulled  off 
his  outer  skin.  He  took  it  off  the  body  and 
his  legs  first,  and  then,  blinking  it  over  his 
eyes,  till — where  bad  it  gone?  He  had  rolled 
it  into  a  ball  and  swallowed  it. 


Dear  Conductor:  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
keep  my  eyes  open  and  find  something  of  nature 
[to  tell  yon,  but  I  guess  I  have  failed  this  time. 

But  I  can  tell  you  something  of  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets,  and  the  factory.  Well,  sugar 
beets  are  planted  in  the  spring,  and  then  when 
they  grow  enough  and  lots  of  weeds  get  in 
them  they  have  to  be  weeded  ont  or  else  they 
are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sugar 
beets  are  something  like  peppermint  about 
weeding.  This  summer  nearly  everybody  was 
at  the  sugar  beet  factory  worki  I. and  the 
people  could  hardly  get  anybody  t  elp  them 
weed  the  beets. 

There  were  a  great  many  beets  raised  around 
Lyons,  and  1  guess  beets  were  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Hundreds  of  beets  have 
been  taken  there.  The  buildings  are  very  large 
and  there  is  a  chimney  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  high.  There  are  a  great  many  hills 
around  Lyons  and  on  most  hills  we  can  see  the 
sugar  factory.  The  factory  stands  between  the 
canal  and  railroad. 

Yours  truly,  Jennik  Reals. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Where  People  Stay  Alive. — Jerseyman — 
'‘Monmouth  County  has  several  voters  over  a 
hundred  years  old. ”  Stranger — “Weill  Well! 
Not  many  railroad  crossings  at  grade  there,  I 
presume.” — New  York  Weekly. 

“I  didn’t  know  Bragg  was  a  publisher  ” 

“A  publisher?  Who  told  you  he  was?” 

“He  did.  H«  said  be  was  ‘a  disseminator  of 
light  literature.’  ” 

“Huh!  He’s  a  bill  clerk  in  the  employ  of 
the  gas  company. ’’—Philadelphia  Press. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  schoolmaster 
who  offered  a  prize  to  the  boy  who  should 
write  the  best  composition  in  five  minutes  on 
How  to  overcome  Habit. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  the  com¬ 
position  was  read.  The  prize  went  to  a  lad 
of  nine  years.  Following  is  his  essay : 

“Well,  sir,  habit  is  hard  to  overcome.  If 
yon  take  off  the  first  letter,  it  does  not  change 
‘abit.  ’  If  yon  take  off  another,  you  still  have 
a^’btt’  left.  If  you  take  off  still  another,  the 
whole  of  ‘it’  remains.  If  you  take  off  another, 
it  is  not  wholly  used  up:  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that,  if  yon  want  to  get  rid  of  a  habit, 
you  must  throw  it  off  altogether.” 


A’wICTAiflTOHBOl'iEYEWATfR 


The  L.  D.  O.  Clxxb 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Every  letter  I  have  bad  recently  has  brought 
the  word  that  examinations  are  on — or  off.  By 
this  time  they  certainly  must  all  be  off,  and 
there  is  a  good  long  summer  before  us.  A 
pretty  hot  one  it  is,  too,  away  out  in  Kansas 
where  I  am  writing  to-day.  Send  your  letters, 
however,  by  the  way  of  Franklin,  Mass. 

The  following  letter  from  onr  President  offers 
a  suggestion : 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  I  must  apologize  for  not 
writing  sooner,  but  we  have  just  finished  ex¬ 
aminations  and  that  is  always  a  busy  time.  I 
expect  the  debate  will  be  decided  next  week, 
won’t  it?  How  do  you  think  it  would  be  to 
have  a  motto  for  onr  Club?  I  think  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  have  that  Sunshine  Commmittee ;  it 
will  keep  the  boys  interested  during  vacation. 
I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  same  fine  weather 
as  we  are  in  East  Orange.  1  am 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  L.  Jones. 

The  decision  on  the  debate  will  have  to  be 
postponed  a  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
L.  D.  O.  editor  is  far  away  from  her  native 
heath  and  consequently  mail  is  delayed  in 
reaching  her. 

Henry  and  I  together  have  decided  on  the 
following  members  for  the  Sunshine  Commit, 
tee:  Chairman,  Willie  C.  Kirkpatrick;  Mem¬ 
bers,  Chadsey  Nichols  and  D.  Watson  Wright. 
This  will  be  the  committee  for  three  months 
until  the  first  of  October. 

Upon  the  chairman  will  fall  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  seeing  that  the  work  is  done.  And  what 
that  is  was  stated  in  the  L.  D.  O.  talk  of  June 
13. 

And  now,  as  to  a  motto :  It  is  always  a  good 
idea  to  have  one,  I  think.  Onr  Club  has  an 
object,  certainly,  but  if  we  could  have  a  good, 
short  motto  it  would  seem  to  be  expanding  the 
object  into  a  sort  of  guide.  I  will  appoint  a 
committe  of  three:  Chairman,  Starr  H.  Llyod; 
members,  Varick  Dey  Martin  and  Fay  Parker. 
Will  these  boys  consider  mottoes  suitable  for 
the  Club?  The  shorter  the  better,  I  think,  and 
submit  to  me  before  July  20,  then  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  Club. 

If  all  yon  boys  are  interested  in  the  various 
schemes  of  onr  L.  D.  O.  you  will  have  a  busy 
time  for  some  weeks.  I'm  sure  I  hope  yon  are, 
because  there  are  only  a  few  of  ns  as  yet  and 
everyone  wants  to  take  hold. 

Dear  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are 
traveling  pretty  much,  for  a  short  time  ago 
yon  were  in  Detroit  and  now  yon  are  in  Kan¬ 
sas! 

D.  Watson  Wright  sent  me  his  annual  dues. 
As  there  are  some  things  in  his  letter  which 
he  would  probably  have  written  to  you  had  he 
known  your  address,  I  enclose  his  letter. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  those  Munnsville 
boys  resigned  from  the  Club. 

By  this  mail  I  send  yon  my  photograph. 

I  hope  yon  will  have  a  plea.sant  time  on  your 
trip. 

I  do  not  mean  to  forget  the  L-  D.  O.  Club 
during  the  vacation.  I  see  that  yon  don’t. 
Yours  truly,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

Onr  Treasurer  looks  as  if  he  would  look 
sharply  after  onr  pennies  and  see  that  they  are 
spent  wisely.  Yon  shall  see  for  yourself! 


BORDENS 

EAGLE 

BRAND 

condensed  MILK 

SEN  D"Q  A  Q I  pC”  A  BOOK  FOR 
FOR.  DMDILO  MOTHERS 

Borden’S  Condensed  Milk  Co,HY 


Dear  Sheldon  :  I  thouht  I  had  better  send 
my  annual  dues  because  I  saw  in  The  Evange¬ 
list  that  the  ones  that  didn’t  send  their  dues 
couldn’t  have  a  badge  and  I  want  one.  The 
time  I  sent  my  membership  fees  I  did  not  know 
yon  wanted  the  annual  dues. 

Don't  you  think  a  nice  pin  would  be  nicer 
than  a  button?  I  think  bine  and  gold  is  best 
for  the  Clnb  colors. 

Yon  need  not  send  me  The  Evangelist  be- 
oanse  I  can  get  it  every  week  from  a  person 
that  takes  it.  I  am  glad  I  can  get  it  so  as  to  see 
what  the  Clnb  is  doing.  I  saw  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  May  9,  that  yon  had  my  address,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.,  hot  it  is  Greenwich,  N.  J.  I 
remain  a  member  of  the  Clnb, 

D.  Watson  Wright. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a 
complete  list  of  the  boys’  ages,  bat  here  is  one 
that  wil  do  very  well.  Very  likely  some  of  the 
boys  may  have  had  birthdays  since  they  sent 
me  their  ages,  so  that  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
correct : 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Minety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1901. 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $S  14,818  89 

Real  Estate . 1,7 18,988  81 

United  States  Bonds  $1,800,000  OO  9,088,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  878,000  OO  883,800  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  748,000  OO  888,880  OO 

Water  and  Oas  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 
Railroad  Storks  .  .4,190,000  00  8,188,080  OO 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  188,000  OO  440,980  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortaages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  180,400  OO 

liOans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  949,378  OO 
Premiums  nncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  808,939  99 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  January, 

1901 .  47,884  84 

$13,837,833  83 

LIAKILITIKS. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  4,848,198  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,909  89 

Net  Surplus .  8,997,498 

$13,8.37,833  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  $8,997,498  84 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  President. 
ELBRIDGE  O.  SNOW.  Vice-President. 


AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS, 

W.  H.  CHENEY.  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  } 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  ,>Ass’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C  BUSWELL  I 
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Fletcher  Walter  Oofiin,  (?) 

Henry  A.  Oonant  Jr.,  lii. 

Maitland  Dwight.  (?). 

Seward  Elplinck,  11. 

Stuart  J.  Eynon,  (?). 

Otis  E.  Hancock,  7. 

Henry  Leeter  Jones,  14. 

Willis  0.  Kirkpatrick,  13. 

Henry  Smith  Leiper,  9. 

Harold  Lillibridge,  13 
Starr  Hanford  Lloyd,  12. 

J.  Onthbert  Long,  8. 

Duncan  L.  MoBain  12 
Douglas  O.  McMurtrie,  i3. 

Varick  Dey  Martin,  15. 

Ohadsey  Nichols,  12. 

William  O’Brien,  14. 

Russell  R.  Ogden,  14. 

Richard  Sheldon  Onld,  11. 

Fay  Parker,  14. 

Philip  Allen  Swartz,  12. 

Wilberforce  Thomas,  13. 

Bndd  D.  Wood,  11. 

D.  Watson  Wright,  12. 

I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  fine  Fourth  of  July! 

If  the  parents  of  any  of  the  L.  D.  O.  boys 
take  The  Defender,  a  little  monthly  published 
by  the  New  England  Sabbath  Protective 
League,  they  will  be  interested  to  find  in  the 
June  number  a  paper  by  the  mother  of  a  mem> 
ber  of  the  Olnb,  Mrs.  Sarah  Low  Oonant.  It 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 


Housef  urnishi  ng 
Warerooms 


in  the  Country 

BEST  QUALITY  GOODS  ONLY 

Everything  nece-ssary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Dining  Room,  Library,  Pantry,  Hall,  Bath  and 
Stable.  Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils,  Crockery, 
China  and  Glass.  Fire  Sets,  Andirons  and 
Fenders.  House  cleaning  Articles. 


EDDY  REFRIGERATORS 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 

THE  “WILKE” 
Porcelain-Lined  Refrigerators 


Orders  by  mall  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


130  and  I3'J  West  4‘2d  treet,  and 
1.35  West  f'orty-ilrst  Street. 


On  Jellies 

proservesaiid  pickles, spread 
a  turn  coating  ut  rellned 

PARAFHNE 
WAX 

Win  keep  thpm  absolatelj  moUtore  And 
Acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wai  la  Mao  oAAfdl  in 
A  doten  other  wAjR  Aboat  tbehoQM.  Pnll 
difMtioDAiD  AA<'b  ponnd  pAcluv** 

Sold  ereiTwheri*. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


is  on  The  Sanctified  Sabbath,  and  those  mem¬ 
bers  especially  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
will  be  interested  in  what  Mrs.  Conant  has  to 
say  about  the  Sunday  newspaper. 


TKe  Hing’s  DaugK- 

ters*  Settlement 

: _ 

48  Henry  Street 
Mri*.  Jui.ian  IIkath,  Chairman. 

Mias  Ann  IK  K.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mi-s  Clara  Fiei.d,  Treasurer. 

Miss  CUABLOTTE  A.  Watehburt.  Ucad-Worker. 

As  onr  volunteer  helpers  leave  town  for  the 
summer,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  up  many 
of  the  olnbs  and  classes,  onr  regular  force  of 
workers  being  all  absorbed  in  the  Fresh  Air 
work,  and  the  extra  nnriing  that  oomes  with 
the  hot  weather.  The  breaking  up  of  the. 
classes  for  the  season  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  pleasant  reunions,  which  are 
eagerly  anticipated  and  long  remembered. 

The  Saturday  Sewing  School  had  a  very 
happy  morning  last  month  when  the  mothers 
and  a  few  ontside  friends  were  invited  to  listen 
to  the  children’s  songs  and  recitations  and  to 
see  the  results  of  their  winter’s  work.  Very 
cheering  it  was  to  note  the  progress  that  had 
been  made,  and  many  little  hearts  were  filled 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  by  the  commenda¬ 
tion  the  samplers  received  after  a  critical  ex- 
aminatiou. 

Prizes  were  distributed  to  thosewho  had  been 
regular  in  attendanoe,  and  those  who  had  made 
the  greatest  progress,  and  Miss  Cnshier  and 
Mrs.  Muir,  who  are  always  planning  some¬ 
thing  for  the  pleasure  of  these  indnstrions  little 
scholars,  had  provided  ice  cream  and  cake, 
while  some  other  friends  from  Brooklyn  had 
brought  bunches  of  lilacs  to  be  distributed 
among  them. 

One  of  the  older  pupils,  who  has  been  in  the 
Sewing  School  since  she  was  eight  years  old, 
has  just  secured  a  scholarship  at  the  Pascal 
Institute  for  a  year’s  course  in  dressmaking. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  Miss  Cnshier  and 
her  assistants  to  find  that  the  thorough  drill 
in  the  Sewing  School  had  prepared  her  to  take 
a  good  stand  in  the  class  from  the  beginning, 
and  her  new  teachers  assure  them  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year’s  course  she  will  be  fitted  to 
earn  good  wages  as  a  dressmaker. 

But  even  with  this  assured  prospect  ahead, 
the  extreme  poverty  of  her  family  makes  it 
very  bard  to  wait  another  year  for  her  earn¬ 
ings.  She  is  now  fifteen  and  they  had  counted 
on  tv>o  dollars  a  week,  and  not  only  must  they 
get  along  without  that,  but  they  must  provide 
ten  cents  a  day  for  her  carfares  back  and  forth 
from  the  Institute,  a  very  serious  drain  upon 
the  family  exchequer.  We  are  hoping  to  find 
a  friend  to  help  with  that,  so  she  can  take  fnll 
advantage  of  this  nnasnal  opportunity. 

This  question  of  carfares  is  often  a  serions 
one  in  onr  familes.  A  young  girl,  for  whom 
we  got  a  place  as  clerk  at  Lord  and  Taylor’s 
early  in  the  winter,  had  done  excellent  work 
until  a  wkile  ago  she  grew  listless  and  fainted 
several  times  in  the  store,  and  was  finally 
warned  that  if  this  continued  she  would  lose 
ber  place.  On  enquiring  into  the  matter  we 
found  that  she  bad  been  going  without  any 
Innoh  and  walking  one  way  to  her  work  to 
save  a  little  for  the  straggling  family  at  home. 
When  we  arranged  for  a  snbstantial  lanch  at 
the  “Margaret  Louisa  Home,’’  and  the  extra 
carfare  each  day,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  seme 
kind  King’s  Daughters  who  had  known  Annie 
before,  she  began  to  improve  immediately. 

The  patient  unselfishness  of  snob  brave  girls, 
whose  burdens  are  so  ont  of  proportion  to  their 


yonng  shonlders,  seem  to  ns  to  show  as  mnoh 
oonrage  as  many  a  soldier  who  has  won  fame 
on  a  battlefield,  and  the  oheeriness  with  which 
they  accept  the  life  of  toil  and  self-denial  will 
surely  add  laurels  to  their  crowns  at  that  last 
day  when  the  secret  motives  of  onr  lives  count 
for  their  trne  value. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Snnshine  Clnb  were  made  more  than  happy  by 
a  trolley  ride  along  the  Beach,  and  a  picnic 
lunch  in  Prospect  Park  on  their  return,  all 
arranged  by  Miss  Wissner  and  Miss  Mintnrn, 
their  kind  leaders.  This  gala  day  still  forms 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  as  the  children 
meet  daily  in  the  King’s  Garden,  as  they  live 
over  and  over  again  its  many  delights. 

The  Excelsior  Olnb  has  also  had  its  annual 
treat  as  guests  of  the  Patient  Circle  in  Mrs. 
Parke’s  delightful  home.  Games  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  with  prizes,  and  after  the  re¬ 
freshments  there  were  songs  and  snoh  a  happy 
social  time  that  the  evening  passed  before  they 
knew  it  and  the  only  sad  time  was  when  the 
hour  came  to  break  up.  But  happy  memories 
will  go  with  the  girls  all  through  the  long,  hot 
summer  and  they  will  have  many  pleasant 
thoughts  of  their  more  favored  sisters  who  are 
so  constantly  thinking  of  them  and  planning 
for  their  amnsement. 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuttle*  Jssiird  by  the  Equitable  lA/e 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Invostments.  They 
insure  a'lseni  e  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Qen’l  Agt.. 

138  Broadway.  New  York. 


Sr'O'XTCTXl.  DEIx*os.  Ct3  Oo. 

PHII.A.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTRD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Memtiers  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 


Buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  f  inOtlf' 

ment  Securities  on  rommlsslon.  Re-  UlTGSHIlHlb 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 

mratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  1L1"9* 

favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 


drawn  in  the 


on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 


International  Cliecqnes.  Certificates  of  Ueposlt. 

¥  C*iEvpi?i>u  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

liEil  I  I’jKrl  Ur  l.KItUIl  of  Rxchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Coiumerclal  and  Travellers 
Credits,  avallatile  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  Sl  CO.,  London 


Frederick  A.  Booth  “^^^Ve'wyJrk 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


HKAIv  khtatk; 


YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  property,  oil  territory,  country  residence 
r  timbered  lands  can  b**  sold  by  me  at  the  rikjht  price,  I  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  y<»ur  property  with  price 
desired  and  net  iny  icrtns. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE, 

301  D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NKVP!-R  HAD 
AN  HOUAL 

CompeUmt  judges  say  that  the  I’an- 
American  Exposition  will  l>e  superior  to 
anything  of  its  kind  ever  seen  on  tills 
continent,  and  it  is  within  12  hours’  ride 
of  over  forty  million  people.  How  can  it 
fail  to  bo  a  success  when  you  consider  that 
it  is  reached  from  all  directions  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CKNTRALLINES. 

which  comprise  the  New  York  Central 
Boston  &  Albany,  >|ilshigan  Central,  I.ake 
Shore.  Big  Four,  Hlttsbnrg  &  Lake  Erie 
and  I.Ake  Erie  A  Western  liallways. 

For  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Central’s  Pan- 
American  Kxpositbm  Folder,  "Four-Track 
Rories”  No.  15,  »end  a  postage HtamptoOeorgo 
H.  Daniels,  (tenoral  Pnss»nger  Agent,  Now 
York  Central  Railroad  (trand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 
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THe  McAll  Mission 
U _ _ _ 

S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D 
THE  THIRTY  TEARS’  WAR. 

Thirty  years  of  war!  How  wearisome  and 
useless  they  appeared  in  the  old  school  days. 
How  little  was  accomplished  in  the  end. 
What  terrible  loss  and  sorrow  followed  in  the 
track  of  every  battle.  Of  the  peace  which 
ended  it,  it  is  written,  “Dearly  was  it  pnr- 
f  chased  by  the  exhanstion  of  national  ener^^ies 

'  and  the  demoralizing  sentiments  which  one  of 

the  longest  and  bloodiest  wars  in  human  his¬ 
tory  inevitably  introduced.  ’  ’ 

Mark  the  contrast.  In  1871,  Robert  Whitaker 
McAll  began  in  Paris  a  conflict  which  has 
lasted  thirty  years ;  which  has  covered  France 
and  extended  to  the  isles  of  her  dominion, 
and  which  has  reached  ont  a  beneficent  hand 
into  Asia  Minor.  This  war  against  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  nnbelief  and  the  ignorance  of  supersti¬ 
tion  has  been  one  the  world  conld  welcome. 
Not  bloodshed  and  sorrow,  but  peace  and  joy, 
have  followed  the  Christian  soldiers, 

“  MarchiiiK  as  to  war. 

With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
(Toiut;  on  before.” 

Dr.  McAll,  with  a  heart  of  love  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  Word  of  Qod  in  his  hand,  began 
his  wonderful  work,  “God’s  wonderful  work 
in  France, “and  light  has  shined  in  dark 
places,  and  hearts  have  been  won  to  Christ. 

Dr.  McAll  had  something  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  General  Grant.  He  laid  ont  his  plan 
for  work,  knowing  that  “the  man  who  snc 
ceeds  is  the  man  who  does  things.  ’  ’ 

These  were  obstacles  in  bis  path ;  the  enemy 
of  sonls  did  not  want  Robert  McAll  to  work  in 
Paris. 

General  Grant  said,  “The  art  of  war  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough.  Find  ont  where  your  enemy  is. 
Get  at  him  as  soon  as  yon  can.  Strike  at  him 
as  hard  as  yon  can,  and  as  often  as  yon  can, 
and  keep  moving  on.  ” 

These  words  seem  a  complete  outline  of  the 
campaign  against  evil,  the  fight  for  righteous¬ 
ness  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  Mc¬ 
All  Mission.  The  enemy  wait  fonml,  and  every 
effort  made  to  conquer  him.  Schools  were 
opened  for  the  children,  where  they  learned  to 
love  him  who  said,  “Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me.  “  Mothers’ meetings  were  es¬ 
tablished,  evening  conferences  were  held, 
where  men  were  in  the  majority.  Dispensaries 
were  opened,  where  healing  and  preaching 
went  hand  in  hand,  as  of  old.  The  good  work 
extended,  and  along  “the  silent  highways*’  the 
Gospel  is  carried  by  the  Mission  Boats,  and  so 
the  work  "keepn  moving  on.” 

The  results  of  this  Mission  may  never  be 
computed  by  human  statistics,  but  when  “God 
makes  up  his  jewels,”  many  will  be  numbered 
among  them  who  were  sought  ont  and  gathered 
Into  his  treasury  by  the  workers  in  the  McAll 
Mission. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  havo  berries,  Rrapesand  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
wheo  picked.  I  used  the  (’alifornla  Cold  PnH’ess.  l)o 
not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  It  up  colil,  keeps  per- 
tectly  fresli.  and  costs  almost  nothin*;;  can  put  up  a 
bushel  In  ten  minutes.  Last  year  1  sold  directions  to 
over  130  families  in  one  week:  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  direc’lons  when  they  see  the  l>eautiful  samples  of 
fruit.  As  there  are  many  people  i>oor  like  myself,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  conlldent  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  n>und  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample 
of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your  readers  for 
nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  samples.  iHJstage.  etc. 

Francis  Casky,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  lORtS  WHkHt  ALL  £Lbt  FAIl'o. 

Bert  I'oui^h  Syrup.  Taste*  L*e  | 

in  time.  SoUl  bv  druck.! 


CONSUMPTION  '- 


aa 


Friends,  will  yon  not,  by  yonr  prayers  and 
yonr  gifts,  help  this  Mission? 

Many  have  toiled  for  years  to  snstain  it. 
Some  have  fallen  by  the  way,  and  others  are 
needed  to  fill  their  places,  that  this  noble  work 
may  still  “keep  moving  on.” 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true ; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly  ;  ' 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely ; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely ; 

To  trust  In  God  and  heaven  securely. 

-  Henry  van  Dyhe. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology 
opened  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  About  one  thonsand  students  will  be 
in  attendnnee. 

A  niece  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Agnes  Grace 
Weld,  writing  in  The  Snnday--8chool  Times  of 
“the  people’s  bishop,”  the  new  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  tells  the  anecdote:  “One  old  woman  asked 
me,  lately,  ‘And  how’s  Mr.  Ingram  getting 
on?’  I  replied,  ‘Oh,  he  is  made  a  bishop  now.  ’ 
‘Well,  now,  I  am  glad,’  she  answered;  ‘he  was 
a  nice  young  gentleman,  and  I’m  main  glad 
he’s  got  a  good  sitnatin. '  1  donbt  if  there  ever 
was  a  man  who  was  claimed  by  more  people  as 
a  personal  friend,”  she  adds. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty  one,  which  met 
in  Pittsburgh  on  .Tune  18,  does  not,  of  course 
publish  its  proceedings.  It  is,  however,  of 
interest  to  know  that  there  were  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  present,  the  absent  members  being  Drs. 
DeWitt  and  Van  Dyke,  Justice  Harlan,  Mr. 
.John  W.  Foster,  and  Mr.  John  E  Parsons,  and 
the  Committee  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
to  each  of  which  was  committed  one  of  the 
three  tasks  laid  npon  the  Committee  by  the 
General  Assembly ;  to  prepare  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  doctrine,  to  revise  certain  portions  of 
the  Confession,  and  to  add  three  chapters,  on 
the  Love  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Missions. 
The  three  sections  will  come  together  at 
Saratoga  the  last  week  in  Angnst  to  report. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate—  for  himself — that 
Sir  Edmnnd  Hay  Cnrrie,  who  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  snm  of  money  known  as  the 
Beanmont  Fund,  has  said  that  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant  was  not  the  originator  of  the  People’s 
Palace.  It  is  trne  that  the  Beanmont  Fnnd 
was  applied  to  this  purpose  and  thns  Sir  Ed¬ 
mnnd  came  to  be  known  as  the  chairman  of 
the  People’s  Palace.  Bnt  everybody  who  has 
read  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  says  a 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  knows  that  the 
idea  of  the  institution  originated  with  Besant. 
In  that  novel,  he  showed  how  the  lives  of  toil¬ 
ers  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  social  asphyxia 
might  be  made  happier  and  brighter.  This 
great  idea  fonnd  popular  expression  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Palace.  It  was  Besant  who  con¬ 
ceived  its  possibilities  and  who  inspired  the 
enthnsiasm  which  turned  an  ideal  intoapracti- 
oal  reality.  Without  him,  generations  might 
have  passed  away  and  the  sign  not  been  given. 
The  late  qneen  recognized  his  trne  position, 
and  honored  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Palace, 
when  it  was  opened,  in  1887.  The  death  of 
Sir  Walter  Besant  was  sndden  and  practically 
unexpected ;  as  a  few  days  before  he  had  been 
reported  as  gaining  health.  The  obitnaries 
which  have  been  published  in  England  dwell 
particularly  npon  the  kindly  side  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  the  help  he  gave  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
other  authors  of  his  day.  He  left  considerable 
incomplete  work,  inclnding  a  novel  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  life,  dealing  with  the  woman’s 
side  of  the  notorions  London  Yard,  and  his  work 
on  North  London. 


“  For  what  we  cannot  do  God  never  asks 
Beyond  what  we  can  bear  He  never  tries 
In  sweet  fulfillnent  of  the  little  tasks, 
We  make  our  preparation  for  the  skies.” 


LINE  AND  PBECBPT. 

There  is  a  path  in  which  every  child  of  God 
is  to  walk,  and  in  which  alone  God  can  ac¬ 
company  him. — Denham  Smith. 

Opportunity  with  ability  makes  responsibil¬ 
ity. —Bishop  Hurst. 

Life  outweighs  all  things  if  love  lies  within 
it.  —Goethe. 

Use  yonr  gifts  faithfully,  and  they  shall  be 
enlarged;  practice  what  yon  know,  and  yon 
shall  attain  to  higher  knowledge. — Thomas 
Arnold. 

Let  ns  learn  to  regard  onr  life  here  as  the 
school-time,  the  training- ground,  the  awfnl 
yet  delightful  threshold  for  the  eternal  ages  of 
the  life  with  God.— Bishop  Tborold. 

W’hen  life  has  been  well  spent ;  when  there 
is  a  conscience  without  reproach ;  when  there 
is  faith  in  the  Saviour;  when  there  is  a  well 
founded  hope  of  heaven,  there  can  be  nothing 
that  should  disquiet  ns. — A.  Barnes. 


A  Good  Complexion 

Depends  on  Hood  Digestion. 

This  is  almost  <an  axiom  although  usually  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders, 
lotions,  fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  se¬ 
curing  a  clear  complexion.  But  all  these  are 
simply  superficial  a.ssistauts. 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  un¬ 
less  the  digestive  organs  perform  their  work 
properly,  unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest¬ 
ing  the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  pure  blood,  a  good  complexion  is  impos-sible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  u.sing 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly 
cure  any  stomach  trouble  and  they  have  found 
out  that  jierfect  digestion  imans  a  perfect  com. 
plexion  and  one  that  does  not  require  cosmetics 
and  powders  to  enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear.  When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  are  used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary, 
take  these  tablets  and  eat  all  the  gocxl  wholesome 
food  you  want  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  in¬ 
digestion  nor  the  sallow, dull  complexion  which 
nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  .solely  liecause  they 
are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  jierfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  in¬ 
duce  every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid 
remedy  a  trial. 

Stuart’s  Dysjjepsia  Tablets  can  lie  found  in 
drug  stores  and  costs  hut  50  cents  per  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant 
effects  are  good  digestion,  gooil  health,  and  a 
clear,  bright  complexion. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurches  ^ 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  held  its  summer 
meeting  at  Lafayette,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  June 
26th.  Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  D.D.,  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  ehurch  of  Bloomsbury, 
which  he  has  served  23  years.  Rev.  Benjamin 
J.  Morgan,  Ph.D  ,  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Hudson,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  installation  as  ])a.stor  at  Strnhope,  N.  J.,  on 
July  17th.  Andover  has  called  the  Rev.  James 
Prevail  of  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Kalamazao,  and 
N')rth  Harvy.ston  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Baillie,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia.  Franklin  Furnace  and  Yellow- 
frame  Oluirches.  it  is  expected,  will  soon  settle 
pastors.  Rev.  0.  O.  Barnes  was  disinis.sed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  where  he  is  now 
laboring. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Monmouth.— At  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  June  25th,  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  betwt'en  the  Church  of  Long  Branch  and 
Rev.  R.  M.  Blackburn  and  dismissed  him  to  the 
1st  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.  ;  also  Rev.  Geo.  W. 
S.  Weurick  and  the  Church  of  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands  and  dismissed  him  to  8rd  Church  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Heiu’y  L.  Graham  of  the 
last  class  at  Princeton  Seminary  was  received, 
licensed,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  ordina¬ 
tion  and  installation  at  Englishtown  on  June 
27th.  Rev.  C.  H.  Whitaker  was  called  to  church 
at  Bordentown,  to  be  installed  July  iHb.  Rev. 
Robert  Julien,  a  member  of  the  Pre.sbytery, 
having  died,  a  suitable  minute  expres.sed  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  character  and  work,  and  sympathy 
with  his  bereaveil  household.  The  overtures  from 
the  General  Assembly  were  referred  to  com- 
mittes  to  rejKirt  at  next  meeting 

The  general  routine  business  filled  a  busy  and 
profitable  day.  B.  S.  Everitt,  S.  C. 

Perth  Amboy. — The  evening  services  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  mainly  musical 
during  the  summer,  though  with  a  short  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  Menehall.  A  special 
Fourth  of  July  service  was  held  in  the 
church  on  the  evening  of  June  80,  at  which 
time  the  "Westminster  Cadets"  and  the  local 
military  post  attended. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  Xorlhmimler  Church.  —  An 
impressive  fa'ewell  service  was  held  June  2d 
for  the  Rev.  Asher  R.  Kepler,  who  goes  as 
Northminster’s  Foreign  Missionary  to  the 
Central  China  Mission.  Mr.  Kepler  will  be 
supported  by  the  three  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties.  Miss  Ellen  E.  Dresser  of  the  sme  mis¬ 
sion  addressed  the  large  congregation.  A 
library  of  choice  books  was  given  to  Mr.  Kep¬ 
ler.  At  the  close  the  people  formed  in  line 
and  bade  good-bye  to  the  first  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  sent  from  this  church. 

OHIO. 

East  Palestine. — At  a  recent  communion, 
six  members  were  received,  making  in  all 
eighty  since  the  Rev.  George  S  Swezey  be¬ 
came  pastor  a  little  over  one  year  ago.  Enough 
money  has  been  raised  to  build  a  new  room  to 
be  used  by  the  Boys’  League  and  as  a  Snnday- 
school-room.  The  Boys’  League  held  their  first 
anniversary  June  9,  and  members  of  the  League 
did  the  ushering  and  took  the  offering.  Those 
of  the  fifty  members  who  were  present  gave 
close  attention  to  a  special  sermon  on  Daniel, 
preached  to  them  by  the  pastor.  The  Girls’ 
Mission  Band  has  a  membership  of  forty-five. 
The  Sunday-school  is  continually  growing. 
The  benevolences  of  the  ohurch  have  doubled 
in  the  past  year  and  every  department  of  the 
(jhnrch  work  is  aetive.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Billingsley, 


whose  husband,  now  deceased,  was  at  one  time 
an  honored  pastor  of  the  church,  has  reeently 
made  a  handsome  gift  of  money  to  the  \Dhuroh 
Aid  Society  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  manse. 
Mrs.  Billingsley  has  also  given  |6,000  to  work 
established  by  her  husband  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  South. 

Cleveland — The  Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Goodrich 
was  installed  pastor  of  Bolton  Avenue  Church 
June  24.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Paul  F. 
Sutjihen,  D.D.  ;  the  Constitutional  (.Questions  and 
Prayer  of  Installation  by  Rev.  Alexander  Jack- 
son,  Ph.  D. ;  the  charge  to  the  Pastor  by  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Haydn,  D.D.,  LL.l).,  and  the  Charge  to 
People  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Williamson. 

INDIANA. 

Crawfordsville. — Rev.  J.  Alexander,  after  a 
successful  jiastorate  of  live  years  in  Center 
Church,  of  Crawfordsville — a  church  which  has 
always  been  closely  connected  with  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege,  has  accejited  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Beck¬ 
with  Memorial  Church,  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mr. 
Alexander’s  departure  is  greatly  regretted  both 
by  his  iieople  and  by  the  entire  community,  in 
whii'h  he  is  very  highly  esteemed  a.s  a  man  of 
devoted  spirit  and  as  an  exceptionally  able 
preacher.  Wabiish  College  at  its  reisent  com¬ 
mencement  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  M. 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  summer  program  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  opened  on  Monday,  June 
17,  with  an  evening  of  dramatic  entertainment 
and  music.  These  entertainments  will  be  held 
every  Monday  evening  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August;  on  other  evenings  of  the 
week  a  variety  of  instructive  and  useful  classes 
will  be  held, 'including  physical  cultnre,  bas¬ 
ket-weaving,  millinery,  shirt-waist  making, 
parlor  games  and  Bible  study.  These  pleasant 
evenings  are  of  value  to  many  women  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  city,  providing,  as  they 
do,  refreshment  and  restfnl  enjoyment  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  during 
the  summer. 

An  interesting  and  influential  figure  was 
removed  from  earth  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
when  Joseph  Cook  died  at  his  home  in  Tioon- 
deroga,  where  also  he  was  born  .Tannary  26, 
1838.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of 
Andover  Seminary,  and  his  influence  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  was  world  wide.  He  was  never  ordained. 


bu  K  lamp-chimneys 
^  ^  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year? 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  "pearl  top ’’and 
"pearl  glass”  do  not  break 
Irom  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.  Try  them. 

Oiir  “lnd<  N*’  des.  ribi";  ix.”  I.inp^  and  thc’r 
r  chimneys.  Wi  li  it  you  •  an  always  onler 
»he  right  size  and  shape  of  hii.iiur  ‘or  anv  lamp. 
VV’em-^ilit  FRKK  lo  .my  on  w  .o  wriieNio*  u 
'•'■ir. MA.  rr--.  P.i 


A  BREATH  OF  HEAVEN  FOR  A  HOT  DAY. 

“Evcryboily  iBontof  town.”  Yesl  Ono  needs  only  to 
mnnt  the  iKiardjHl  up  houses  on  streets  and  avenues  of 
Murray  Hill  and  other  regions  to  be  sure  of  It.  Yet 
there  are  some  million  and  a  half  of  people  left,  and  to 
them,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season  thus  far, 
we  proffer  this  cup  of  cold  water.tliis  drauKht  of  refresh 
ment,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  God's  own  spokesmen : 

I  said,  “  I.iet  me  walk  In  the  fields.” 

He  said,  “No  walk  In  the  town." 

I  said,  "There  are  no  flowers  there.” 

He  said,  “No  flowers,  but  a  crown.” 

I  said,  ”  But  the  skies  are  black  ; 

There’s  noth  inn  but  noise  and  din.” 

And  He  wept  as  He  sent  me  back  : 

“There  Is  more,”  He  said,  “there  is  sin.” 

I  said,  ”  But  the  air  Is  thick. 

And  fons  are  velbuK  the  sun." 

He  answered,  “Yet  hearts  are  sick 
And  souls  in  the  dark  undone.” 

I  said,  “  I  shall  miss  the  light. 

And  friends  will  miss  me,  they  say.” 

He  answered,  “Choose  to-night 
If  I  am  to  miss  you  or  they.” 

I  pleaded  for  time  to  he  given. 

He  said,  “  Is  It  hard  to  decide  ? 

It  will  not  seem  hard  In  heaven 
To  have  followed  the  steps  of  your  Guide. 

— Gcorpe  MelMnuUd. 


It  is  reported  that  at  a  great  assembly  of  labor¬ 
ing  men  the  name  of  Jesus  was  greeted  with 
cheers  while  the  church  was  hissed.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  would  have  his  Bride  receive  the  same 
greeting  that  it  accorded  to  him,  and  it  will 
when  it  is  in  every  respect  Christ-like.— The 
Church  at  Work. 
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XLbc  ®ible  Stubente'  ©incntal  Cruiee. 

74  DAYS'  TOUR,  STARTING  FEB.  8,  1902.  COST,  $400  AND  UPWARD. 

The  White  Star  Line  Steamship  “C  ILTIC”  (21,000  tons),  the  Largest  and  Finest  Ship  in  the  World,  has  been  Chartered  for  this  Crnise. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  MIVISTERS,  SUNDAY  .  GHOOL  WORKERS,  BIBLE  STUDENTS,  AND  LOVERS  OF  TRAVEL 

\  I  S  I  X  I  N  G  ; 

MADEIRA,  GIBR  VLTAR,  ALGIERS,  3IALTA,  EGYPT,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  ASIA  MINOR,  TURKEY,  GREECE 
ITALY,  AND  THE  RIVIERA.  20  DAYS  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  Cruise  which  we  announce,  lasting  74  days,  will  cost  but  $400,  and  upward.  The  number  of 
berths  at  $400  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  berths  costing  from  $400  to  $450. 

SPECIAL — Holy  Land  Extension  Trips,  including  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Samaria  and  Galilee  (which  we  especially  commend  to  Bible  Students),  $70  additional. 

Uppt'r  Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Thebes,  Karnak  and  500  miles  of  the  Nile,  $42  extra  This 
includes  absolutely  every  necessary  expense. 

A  twelve  days’  Extension  Trip  through  Europe  will  be  arranged,  costing  about  $75,  which  will  visit 
Genoa,  Milan,  St.  Gothard,  Lucerne,  Paris,  London,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Chester  and 
Liverpool. 

Other  trips  through  Europe  of  longer  duration  will  also  be  arranged. 

The  reason  why  this  announcement  comes  so  many  months  before  the  intended  time  of  sailing, 

Feb.  8th,  1902,  is  because  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Cruise  doubly  valuable  and  delightful  by  a 
complete  Course  of  Study  and  Bibliography.  Each  month  an  elaborate  summary  will  be  issued, 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  features  of  interest,  the  habits,  religion,  and  sociological  data 
concerning  the  various  peoples,  as  well  as  points  about  history,  art,  architecture,  geography,  travel  and 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  Protestant  Missions  in  these  countries.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  places  associated  with  Biblical  history  and  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  are  of  such  profound 
and  precious  interest  to  every  Bible  student. 

Membership  in  this  Course  has  been  placed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $1.00,  including  the  regular 
monthly  notes,  and  many  other  advantages. 

To  ail  who  are  interested,  will  be  sent  free,  a  handsome  booklet  of  72  pages,  containing  3  maps  and  40 
illustrations,  together  with  sample  pages  of  the  Studies  and  Bibliography. 

Address,  THR  EVANGELIST, 

BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE, 


*3i  FOR  THE  LOT  *3 

$6  50  for  $3.00 


w 


E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


Among  the  proiMinent  features  for  the  imiiie<liate  future  will  lie  a  series  of  artieles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  profes-sions  u|M>n  the  neeess.-iry  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  jilaces  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifiillv  illustrated. 


SUCCESS 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
EVANGELIST 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  kee|)s  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  socia 
pruhlems  of  the  world.  FuHy  illustrate<t. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit, 
names  of  the  foiemost  writers  in  tlie  Church. 


Its  list  of  ('onti ilintors  contains  the 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUB5CRIPTI0NS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS.  —We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

Nt^  YORK  CITY 
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